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A Prairie Park for a Prairie State 


Bring Back Blue-Joint and Buffalo to a State Park 
By Henry Paul Field 


is not much more than a 

hundred years since his 
state was one great, open, rolling 
prairie, uninhabited save by In- 
dians and a few venturesome 
hunters, trappers and lead min- 
ers. Yet, aside from the few thou- 
sands of pioneers who still live, 
how many of us have a clear 
vision of our grassy prairies as 
they appeared to those who saw 
them sixty, seventy, or eighty 
years ago? Probably most of us 
would not even recognize blue-joint grass if 
we saw it before us. But just ask any ‘‘old 
settler’’ if he knows anything about blue- 
joint! 

However, most of us should not be blamed 
if we have but the vaguest mental picture of 
our prairies as they looked before they were 
buried by our grandfathers’ breaking plows 
Some of us have heard the vivid descriptions 
of ‘‘old settlers’’; a few may have seen char- 


| er Iowan knows that it 





BRING BACK THE PRAIRIE 


How did the prairies of Iowa look to 
the first settlers? We can read about 
it, but why not see it? We have beau- 
tiful state parks in Iowa, but they do 
not show the feature of the state that 
struck the eye and heart of every early 
comer. In this article, Doctor Field 
urges the creation of a real prairie park. 

According to Dr. L. H. Pammel, there 
is still untouched prairie land in Iowa 
in tracts large enough to make a state 
park possible. The State Board of Con- 
servation is considering the possibility of 
creating such a park. Let us see again, 
as our grandfathers saw, the marvelous 
beauty of untouched, untamed, treeless 
upland. 











coal sketches and old photographs of prairie 
scenes. Others have been moved by the word- 
pictures of Herbert Quick and Hamlin Gar- 
land, who knew and loved the wild, shaggy 
prairies of their boyhood days. But no one 
who has not actually seen the untamed prairie 
as our grandfathers saw it can truly appre- 
ciate its marvelous beauty. 

At present, most Iowans have no opportu- 
nity to eateh the slightest glimpse of un- 
touched, untamed, treeless upland. It is safe 
to say that there are counties in which one ean 
not find a single acre of prairie land which 
has never been plowed or pastured. In other 
counties there are tiny patches of blue-joint 
grass which still persist in inaccessible cor- 
ners, in the yards surrounding abandoned 
schoolhouses, and along little-used by-roads. 
_It may be that larger tracts of virgin prai- 
rie land still exist somewhere in our state; 
perhaps a few stretches may have been pre- 
served for the sake of the excellent hay which 
can be made from their wild upland grasses. 
Many prairie grasses survive annual cutting. 
But most of them are exterminated by inten- 
Sive pasturing. Our blue grass pastures of 
today—even those which have never felt the 
plow—no more resemble true prairie land 
than do tailless Manx eats resemble Angora 
prize-winners. 

Most Iowa prairie land has been so valuable 
to the corn grower that it has suffered the 





fate of the wonderful works of art which were 
laboriously created by the goldsmiths who 
lived during the middle ages. Golden goblets 
and lowa prairies both were destroyed in 
order that they might serve mankind in its 
every-day life. They were too valuable to be 
permitted to exist merely to delight the eye. 

But in these cases, was it necessary that 
every trace of beauty be destroyed for the 
sake of usefulness? Was it best that all the 
creations of the goldsmiths were melted 
made into coins? Or that every acre of good 
lowa land was plowed and. planted to corn 
and clover? Why might not a few of the best, 
the most representative of each, have been pre- 
served for the benefit of future generations? 

The less fertile acres of rugged hillside, of 
sterile cliff, of swamp and marsh, which were 
not valuable enough to pay for their reclama- 
tion, were left untouched by the pioneers, and 
have been preserved almost intact until the 
present day. The most beautiful and pictur- 
esque of these occasional tracts of waste land 
have in recent years been purchased by the 
state and converted into parks. 


ana 


The Spirit of the True Iowa 

At present, we have in Iowa thirty-six state 
parks. Nearly all of these feature as their cen- 
tral attraction either forested bluffs, hills, 
rocky eliffs and caves, or else lakes, streams 
and marsh land. All of them are very beau- 
tiful and splendid in their way. But do they 
eatch the spirit of the true lowa? Do they 
in any way show to our people of today the 
lowa which our pioneer ancestors found? Are 
they characteristic of Iowa as distinguished 
from Wisconsin, or Indiana, or Michigan ? 

Might it not be worth while for us to have 
one park which would differ from those of 
other states, and which would cause the thou- 
sands who would view it to eatch a new 
feeling of understanding and pride for 
their state? Are there not thousands of us 
who have felt a sharp curiosity to see the 
fabled prairie as it lay all untouched be- 
fore the coming of the white man? Do we 
not desire to see a fragment of the ancient 
Iowa restored to us in the form of a park? 

Such a park, a prairie park, might not 
be easy to secure. In the first place, the 
necessary land would cost somewhat more 
per acre than the waste land which has 
previously been purchased for the creation 
of new parks. Then, again, in order to 
create the proper impression of immensity 
and openness, a prairie park should be large— 
at least a section of land would be needed to 
reconstruct a creditable fragment of the prai- 
rie. But if it were impossible to create the 
entire park at a single stroke, the necessary 
land could be purchased in units, which in 
time could be made into a harmonious whole. 

Aside from the greatest obstacle, which 


would be the seeuring of funds 
with which to purchase, land for 
a prairie park, other problems 
might arise. Chief among these 
might be the difficulty in find- 
ing in our state a large enough 
tract of virgin prairie for the ere- 
ation of the park itself. 

In that eve nt, it would be neces- 
sary to purchase ordinary farm 
land and restore it to approxi- 
mately its original condition. 
This would be by no means an 
impossible task. If, in the first 
place, an area free from were pur- 
chased, no clearing or cutting would be need- 
ed. Ordinary rolling fields from which all 
fenees and buildings had been removed could 
quite readity be worked back into a prairie 
by being carefully seeded to blue-joint, with 
a slight admixture of goldenrod, wild sweet 
wild rose and wild sunflowers. Other 
native flowers and with little 
trouble “be induced to and there 
among the grasses. 

All lew places which originally had been 
marshy could be restored by blocking 
tiles and filling any existing drainage ditches. 
The resulting ponds and sloughs could then 
be planted with eat-tails, flags, rushes and 
marsh grasses. 


trees 
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Let Nature Complete the Picture 


Then, after man had done his part to re- 
the land, by planting the proper grasses 
and flowers, nature would speedily step in 
and complete the picture. Birds, and tiny 
prairie creatures of all would flock 


store 


species, 


back to the friendly bit of prairie. 

The park would automatically become a 
wild life refuge for timid, hunted quail and 
prairie chicken. Plover would once more 
skim the hills and night-hawks lay their eggs 


on the tops of pebbly knolls. Marshes and 
ponds would eall back their old friends— 
bitterns, red-winged blackbirds and wild 
dueks. Frogs would abound in the wet, grassy 
places. Concluded on page 23) 
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CONTRACTING THE CURRENCY 


WE TRUST that Eugene Meyer, the new 

chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
will give some serious thought to the problem 
of the decline in fhe general price level and 
the possible relationship to this decline of the 
great contraction in the volume of money in 
circulation in the United Staies during the 
past year. Mr. Meyer has had some unusual 
training in international finance, and un- 
doubtedly appreciates what a serious matter 
it is when prices of all kinds slowly decline 
year after year, thus making the burden of the 
debtor classes ever heavier. 

We would like to ask the Federal Reserve 
Board, and also a special committee of con- 
gress, to investigate the world gold situation. 
Is there going to be a world-wide gold short- 
age which warrants the United States in con- 
tracting its currency? If so, may it not be 
worth while for the Federal Reserve Board to 
call a meeting of the different central bank 
heads of the world to consider the develop- 
ment of international machinery to make a 
pound of gold go farther in the supporting of 
bank credits than it has hitherto? 

We have been provoked into this train of 
thought by the following figures which re- 
eently came to our attention: 

UNITED STATES MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


PER CAPITA 
July 31,'29 July 31,'30 








Gold coin and bullion................ $ 3.06 $ 2.89 
ROE) OPCALICR EOS ....cccccccccssesvecseenes 7.41 8.13 
Standard silver dollars............... 36 31 
Silver certificates ....................... 3.37 3.09 
Treasury notes of 1890.............. 01 01 
Subsidiary silver ........................ 2.37 2.27 
a inci waktunksoutblglaen 96 95 
United States notes .................. 2.02 2.33 
Federal reserve notes .............. 14.58 10.71 
Federal reserve bank notes...... .03 .02 
National bank notes .................. 5.17 5.19 

Ah cies cetbstnxisennsiilscedoubas $39.34 $35.90 


There has been a decline of more than 10 
per cent in the volume of money in circulation 
per capita during the past year. While we 
do not claim that this decline is the cause of 
the present depression, we do fear that the 
smaller volume of money in circulation may 
delay a recovery. It is interesting to note 
that at the present time there are more gold 
certificates in circulation per capita than was 
the case a year ago. This would suggest that 
the gold situation is certainly not so very 


serious. At any rate, the Federal Reserve 
Board might very easily build up a gold re- 
serve in ease of necessity by retiring gold cer- 
tificates at every opportunity and issuing 
more of other kinds of notes. 

The whole thing, of course, is very compli- 
cated, but we trust that our bank heads will 
have enough good sense to use every power to 
avoid further deflation during the next ten 
years. 

If deflation continues as it did during the 
eighties and nineties, we are bound to have a 
renewal of wild money agitation. It lies in 
the hands of intelligent, broad-visioned bank- 
ers, located in the money centers, to determine 
just how much of this kind of agitation we 
shall have. 





LIVESTOCK MARKETING GOES 


AHEAD 

HE Iowa Livestock Marketing Corpora- 

tion is pushing along. R. F. O’Donnell, 
former county agent of Cerro Gordo county, 
was named general manager for the state last 
week. Howard Jefferson, from Washington 
Court House, Ohio, where direct selling in 
large units by farmers got its start, is sales 
manager, and is now working with the eastern 
Iowa regional. J. C. Brady, manager at Cedar 
Rapids since the organization of that concen- 
tration point, and 8. G. Thompson, till lately 
manager of the Des Moines district associa- 
tion, are also at work with the eastern Iowa 
group. 

These selections indicate that organization 
work elsewhere in the state is to be pushed 
rapidly. O’Donnell’s first job may be to ere- 
ate a new regional around Mason City. The 
shippers up that way have been figuring on 
a concentration point for several years, but 
have never quite put it over. An offer by the 
Producers to put one in was rejected on the 
ground that the shippers themselves wanted 
to keep control. 

Success in forming regionals at Mason City 
and elsewhere will turn on two points. What 
about overhead ? Shippers want to be assured 
that the overhead costs of the new state group, 
the new regional and the national will not 
overbalance the savings from united selling. 
What about control? Will the regionals have 
complete control of the state unit turned over 
to them as they get to running smoothly ? 

We are inclined to think that the officers of 
the state unit and of the Farm Bureau are 
sensible enough to work out satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions. This paper has for 
years been advocating the federation of ship- 
ping associations into cooperative concentra- 
tion points, and of these concentration points 
into state and national groups tied up with 
each other and with cooperative commission 
firms at the terminals. The new Iowa unit 
gives a chance to work out this problem satis- 
factorily so far as this state is concerned. 





THE NATIONAL SWINE RECORD OF 
PERFORMANCE 


URING 1929 and 1930, four different or- 

ganizations did definite experimenting 
with a total of over 200 pigs, representing 
about fifty litters. The idea was to find out 
which pigs gained fastest and with the least 
feed. The reports now available indicate that 
the most rapid gains were made by Litter No. 
2, at the Wiseonsin station, which averaged 
1.86 pounds per head daily from the time they 
were put on feed at 79 pounds of weight until 
they were taken off at 229 pounds. The most 
economical gains, however, were made by Lit- 
ter No. 7, at the Minnesota station, with a re- 
quirement of only 342 pounds of feed for 100 
pounds of gain. Now we don’t know the names 
of either the breeders or the breeds of the hogs 
of these two wonderful litters. Some day the 
names will be known, and a great demand 
will spring up over the corn belt for stock of 
superior breeding of this sort. Of course, 
there is a certain amount of accident in tests 
of this kind, and it will be wise to check up 


repeatedly on the different outstandino 
strains of the corn belt. : 

The ordinary pig that was entered in these 
tests seemed to gain at the average daily rate 
of about one and one-third pounds, and to re. 
quire, for 100 pounds of gain, about 385 
pounds of feed. The best litters gain abou} 
10 or 12 per cent faster than the average, and 
require, for 100 pounds of gain, 9 or 10 per 
cent less feed. There is enough variation he- 
tween the average and the best to make ys 
hope that some unusual progress can be made 
in developing superior strains of hogs. 

So far, the National Swine Record of Per- 
formance has been a strictly scientifie propo- 
sition, with very little in the way of popular 
features. Very little publicity has been given. 
and no effect has yet been felt in a practical 
way on actual hog breeding operations. From 
now on, however, we are going to hear a lot 
about the National Swine Record of Perform. 
ance, and the men who have bloodlines which 
have done well will undoubtedly be able to 
sell breeding stock to a very good advantage. 

The following table summarizes some of the 
figures obtained in the tests at the different 
experiment stations this past year: 

Aver. Daily Lbs. Feed for 


Rate of Gain 100 Lbs. Gain 

Aver. Best Aver. Best 

Iowa 1929-30 fall pigs...... 1.33 1.62 402 363 

Iowa 1929 spring pigs...... 1.86 1.49 385 =. 358 
Wisconsin 1929 spring 

BP civyira vctauahcntccntecevaces 1.46 1.86 400 369 


epee EM SPE Se 1.30 1.48 380 ©6342 


BO Tall PIGS. ...icsiccicnss, 1.34 1.47 372 = 357 


We understand that in the very near future 
the Iowa station will announce the names of 
the breeders whose pigs have done best. 





FREE THE PHILIPPINES 


T IS one of the sardonic facts of history 

that the present agitation to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippines comes not so 
much from a desire to fulfill our national 
pledge as from the competition of duty-free 
Filipino goods in our home market. Cocoanut 
oil from the islands is damaging the dairy 
business. Why not put a tariff on it? So 
long as the Philippines belong to us, we can’t. 

On the other side is a similarly selfish in- 
terest. Of the eighty members of the Philip- 
pine-American Chamber of Commeree, only 
two live in Manila. Yet this group issues all 
sorts of propaganda to the effect that the 
Filipinos don’t want independence and would 
not be fit for it if they did. American capital 
is profiting by American occupation of the 
islands. Of course, these people want that 
occupation to continue. 

While as between the two groups, our sym- 
pathies are with the dairymen, it seems to us 
that the real issue is elsewhere. As a nation, 
we are committed to the policy of liberty for 
subject peoples everywhere. More specifical- 
ly, we are pledged to freedom for the Philip- 
pines. The Jones act, passed in 1916, says, in 
its preamble: ‘‘ Whereas, it was never the in- 
tention of the people of the United States, in 
the incipiency of the war with Spain, to make 
it a war of conquest or for territorial aggran- 
dizement ; and, whereas, it is, as it has always 
been, the purpose of the United States to with- 
draw their sovereignty as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.’’ Be- 
fore that, President Roosevelt declared in a 
message to congress, in 1908: ‘‘I trust that 
within a generation the time will arrive when 
the Filipinos ean decide for themselves wheth- 
er it is well for them to become independent. ” 

Reosevelt’s suggestion is the backbone of 
the bill approved by the house committee on 
insular affairs. This bill provides for the 
drafting of a constitution to provide a free 
and independent government, for the ratifl- 
cation or rejection of this by popular vote, 
for a five-year trial period at the end of which 
another vote would be taken to approve or 
disapprove final separation from the United 
States. The tariff would be gradually in- 
creased until at the end of five years full 
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duty would be levied by both countries, just as 
in the case of any foreign nation. 

We hope the bill goes thru. It will be a 
great aid to the dairymen, if it does. Far 
more important is the faet that the United 
States will make good its promises. We are 
old-fashioned enough to think that any na- 
tion, and our nation in particular, ought to 
take pride in making its word good. 





WATCH FOR THE FLY-FREE DATE 


W INTER wheat growers in Iowa are again 

being warned of the danger of seeding 
hefore the Hessian fly-free date. Altho there 
have been no severe losses in Iowa sinee 1923, 
entomologists point out that the infestation 
has inereased to a point where control effort 
is necessary. Farmers who seeded too early 
last fall got into trouble. 

For this reason, wheat growers should 
await with interest the announcement of the 
fly-free date for 1930, which will be made 
by Fred D. Butcher, extension entomologist. 
This date usually comes during late Sep- 
tember. Keeping Hessian flies out of wheat 
fields is a comparatively easy job if one is 
willing to delay seeding until this date and 
to keep down all volunteer wheat. It is essen- 
tial that all wheat growers in a community 
observe the date. Those who will not wait are 
not only running chances on their own erop, 
but are endangering other wheat fields in the 
community. One early seeded field can breed 
enough flies in the fall to infest all the fields 
in a neighborhood. There is no control after 
the fly has become established. 

A man might plant his wheat early, but as 
long as we have seientifie men to tell us when 
it wil be safe to plant, the few days’ time to 
be’. ned hardly seems worth the risk that is 
involved. 





WORLD-WIDE DEPRESSION AND 
REVOLUTION 


F WORLD-WIDE hard times continue, 

there will be more revolutions like they 
have been having in Peru and Argentina. 
Argentina has long had one of the most stable 
vovernments in South America, but the long- 
continued low price of corn, wheat and cattle 
has created such a widespread national depres- 
sion that Irigoyen, who has been one of the 
most popular men in Argentina, was uncere- 
moniously kieked out. 

Anglo-Saxons do not often have revolu- 
tions, but we venture to say that, if this pres- 
ent depression continues, England will after 
a time adopt a tariff. In its own way, every 
nation will do something foolish. Of course, 
lrigoven was no more to blame for the hard 
times in Argentina than free trade is to blame 
for the unemployment in England. But in 
times like these, people do not reason. They 
strike out blindly, and get a certain satisfac- 
tion out of hurting somebody. In the United 
States, a lot of Republican politicians will be 
hurt this fall. Doubtless they deserve it, but 
we wonder if the Democrats elected in their 
stead will really do so very much better. 

Somehow, we don’t like the idea of the 
world being run so much by resentment. Times 
are hard today over the entire world, but the 
violent changes that are taking place will not 
help matters. The United States committed a 
major crime when she passed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill, but Canada did an almost 
equally foolish thing when she allowed our 
high tariff to provoke her into doing a similar 
thing. 

What we need now is millions of people 
everywhere over the entire world trained to 
think instead of striking out wildly in gestures 
of resentment. 

If the depression continues, the world-wide 
resentment against the United States may de- 
velop into something very serious, because 
there is a widespread feeling that the United 
States’ efforts to profiteer at the expense of 
the rest of the world have been largely respon- 
sible for the present hard times. We don’t 








believe this feeling is altogether justified, but 
it must be admitted that the United States’ 
leadership with respect to the tariff, immigra- 
tion, international debts, ete., has combined, 
with the behavior of many of our people when 
they cross the water, in such a way as to cause 
a hatred which we know very little about here 
in the middle of the United States. 

We believe it is possible for certain of our 
suecessful financial interests, cooperating with 
similar forces in other large nations, to bring 
this world depression to an end in the very 
near future. We trust that every effort will 
be made to start a world-wide revival in busi- 
ness in the very near future, because, other- 
wise, the political upsets caused by wild, un- 
reasoning people may be very serious. 


SEPTEMBER GOVERNMENT CORN 
CROP REPORT 


HE government corn erop estimate of Sep- 
tember 1 of 1,982,765,000 bushels is about 
800,000,000 bushels below average and by far 
the smallest in twenty-nine years. Iowa, how- 
had at least four or five smaller 
crops than this year. Ohio’s crop this year is 
the smallest since 1893. Missouri, Illinois and 
Indiana all have the smallest crop since 1901. 
Nebraska is hacky with almost an average 
crop. 
The estimate by states is as follows, com- 
pared with the ten-year average: 


ever, has 


Government 10-Yr. Av. 
predicted yield 1920-29— 


Sept. 1, 1930 bushels 
AOI os sciiuiedigiesnbuccaneuiaedabaainioeanis 30.0 40.4 
Illinois 24.4 35.5 
Indiana ..... 25.0 35.8 
as 23.0 38.6 
Missouri .... 13.8 28.3 
Nebraska 24.5 26.9 
BRINN Canlacs i cactacrsatscenscidiomestioies 12.0 21.4 





Our estimate, printed in our issue of August 
30, agrees very closely with the government 
estimate, being 2 bushels high for lowa and 
2.2 bushels high for Missouri, but being low 
for Indiana by 1.5 bushels and for Ohio by 
1 bushel, and for Nebraska by 4+ bushels. Our 
total, however, is almost exactly the same for 
the corn belt as the government estimate. 





AN IOWA FARM ORCHESTRA 

OWA will have a number of representatives 

at the meeting of the Country Life Asso- 
ciation, at Madison, Wisconsin, October 7 to 
10, yet the most impressive delegation will 
undoubtedly be the Lybarger Farm Bureau 
Orchestra, from Mitchell county. This or- 
chestra has won the state contest for rural 
orchestras for several years. Now it goes to 
the national meeting to show other states what 
can be done with musical talent in a farm 
community. 

Forty members of the orchestra will go to 
Madison. We hope there will be plenty of 
other Iowans there to lead in the applause. 





Odds and Ends 




















HAVE a very interesting letter from a 

Dutchman living in northwestern Iowa, 
who tells of how his father was a weaver in 
the old country and he himself was his fath- 
er’s bobbin boy. The competition of weaving 
machinery was such, however, that his father 
nearly starved to death. My Duteh friend, 
therefore, expresses surprise that they should 
still be weaving by hand, as I told about in 
my story on Jugoslavia. He then goes on to 
express the fear that western Iowa will be- 
come nothing but a food factory, that the land 
will be divided up into Jarge farms operated 
by expensive machinery, with only a small 
population living on the farms. For his part, 
he would rather see a large population with 
less machinery and a lower standard of living. 
He admits that his ideal of satisfactory farm 
life is the peasant ideal. 

Perhaps my Dutch friend is right, but in 


writing to him I pointed out that just as his 
father was eventually starved out of hand 
weaving, so many of our farmers might be 
starved out of old-fashioned methods. Of 
course, Just now, some people are attempting 
to use machinery who are not quite ready for 
it yet. But the machinery is being perfected 
all the time, and our farmers are learning 
more and more just what conditions justify 
the use of new types of machinery. When the 
adaptation of the best machinery is fully 
worked out for our good Iowa land, it will be 
mighty hard for anyone clinging to the small 
farm idea to make a living unless he or some 
members of his family also have a job in town. 

From a sentimental point of view, there is 
a lot to be said for the small farmer who pro- 
duces a large part of his own living on the 
land, and neither sells much nor buys much. 
But, actually, I am wondering if small farm- 
ers of this sort don’t work mighty long hours 
for an exceedingly small return in the form 
of the good things of life. In any event, senti- 
ment doesn’t have much to do with the final 
outcome. When machinery is finally perfected 
to fit the Iowa situation, the farmer using 
old-fashioned methods will find the new com- 
petition just as strenuous as the old-fashioned 
hand weaver found the power loom. Doubt- 
less, hundreds of experimental mistakes will 
be made in working with new machinery be- 
fore the adaptation is finally perfected. Nev- 
ertheless, unless we national law 
against new inventions, it would seem to be 
a matter of self-preservation to maintain an 
open mind and be prepared to take up with 
the idea of larger farms and the machinery 
that goes with the larger farms. 

As we look at our country schools and note 
that the attendance is now less than half of 
what it was fifty years ago, and as we look 
into the future and see the large farm tend- 
ency growing, we ean not help but havea feel- 
The old life is rapidly passing 
away, and we are not sure that the new one 
which is now coming on so rapidly will be as 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, whether we like it 
or whether we don’t, we are being forced to 
get in line with the trend of the times. 


pass a 


mg O© r1éegiel. 


AM beginning to wonder if country bank 

examiners should not be required to take 
a civil examination in agriculture. 
They seem to be bright young men who are 
fully familiar with what it takes to keep a 
bank in sound, liquid condition. But from 
the reports I get when traveling around the 
country, they are. not familiar with what it 
takes to meet the legitimate credit demands of 
a farming community. When they are shown 
a bank statement, they enthuse about a bank 
having a large amount of money invested in 
good bonds and lent on eall to the speculators 
on the New York stock exchange. They don’t 
like to see any large amount of money lent 
to farmers because they know that it is slow 
coming back. Now, of course, it is true that 
many country banks have lent more money to 
certain farmers than they should. I think, 
therefore, that it is just as important for bank 
examiners to be judges of sound agricultural 
risks as it is for them to know something about 
the value of different bonds as sound eol- 
lateral. 

I think it would be a splendid thing, in view 
of this year’s drouth, if the bank examiners 
of the different states could be ealled together 
and instructed as to the desirability of allow- 
ing the banks to pursue a somewhat more lib- 
eral policy than is usually the ease. After all, 
the purpose of a bank examiner is not only to 
see that the banks are worthy of the confi- 
dence of depositors, but also to see that they 
are serving the legitimate credit needs of the 
farmer. Both are important, and country 
bank examiners must realize that the farming 
business takes a different kind of credit than 
the town business. That is the reason why I 
think examiners of country banks should pass 
an examination in farming. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Looking Down Missouri Roads 


1930 Drouth Tests Out Crops and Methods of Farming 


ISSOURIANS, like other corn belt 
M farmers, are not going to forget the 

1930 drouth, at least not right away. 
The current abnormal season was a hard blow 
to the corn crop, to pastures and to young 
seedings. We have had dry years before, but 
not many have proved such severe tests for 
soils, varieties of crops and methods of soil 
management. It isn’t often that one has such 
a fine chanee to observe the effects of the 
drouth on these three phases of farming. It 
was interesting, therefore, to 


By Arthur T. Thompson 


sourl, as elsewhere, have been surprised at the 
way in which beans came thru. 

As I worked along the winding ridges north 
of the Missouri river, I noticed a variation in 
the damage to corn fields on opposite sides 
of the road, or even on the same farm. About 
ten miles southeast of Chillicothe, there was a 
ease of this which was so outstanding that I 
stopped and talked with the farm operator. 








drive several hundred miles 





during late August, from Des 
Moines down into west-central 
Missouri. 

Corn fields that had sprout- 
ed under favorable springtime 
skies looked rather forlorn. Al- 
most two months of burning 
sunshine and hot winds had 
done much damage. Yet there 
were a surprising number of 
bright spots along the road. 
Local showers had saved some 
localities. Farmers living a 
half-mile away from _ these 
blessed areas naturally had few 
bouquets for the weather man. 
Because of uneven conditions, 
it was hard to estimate the ex- 





agement, so far as I could find out, but it ha 
been spring plowed and planted late to Rei 
Yellow Dent. For some reason, it was mak 
a much better crop. Perhaps the time of plo 
ing had something to do with this differen 
Perhaps it didn’t. 

During the remainder of my trip, I made 
oceasional inquiries about these crop var 
tions. Manured soil was declared to be stand- 
ing the drouth best of all, because of its in 
proved water holding capacity. In general, it 
seems that poorly managed soil, that is, soil 
which has not been properly manured, whic! 
has not received crop rotation or in one way 
or another has been improperly managed, sui 
fered most from the dry season. Well man 
aged land, on the other hand, often held its 
own in satisfactory shape. The drouth ought 
to teach this lesson rather forcibly. Of course, 
there were cases where the soil management 
was hardly at fault. Soils of an inferior type 
and laeking in plant food are hard to handle 
The use of fertilizers or turning the land back 
to grass or woodland seems to be the only 
answer. 

Altho there were only a few opportunities 
to talk over varieties, several men agreed that 
the dry spell should help us to spot the more 
hardy varieties of corn and late summer crops, 

Farmers, no doubt, will 





notice how their own. crop 























tent of the drouth damage. 














At a number of points, I en- 
tered the corn fields and dis- 
covered that many husks cov- 
ered barren cobs. Some ears 
had barren tips. This indicated 
pollen blasting, a damage that 
will not become fully apparent 
until all the eern is cribbed 
this fall. In some of the more 
seriously damaged fields, the 
leaves were dried brown up be- 
yond the ears. 
make a very encouraging sight. 
Green corn stalks ean be made 
into silage, but the value of the 
brown ones, immaturely killed 
by drouth, is not great. 

Other crops had _ suffered, 
too. New seedings of alfalfa and clover had 
been destroyed or severely damaged. Many 
fine blue grass pastures, which are a feature 
of Missouri slopes, were in a bad way. How 
could they be brought back? I talked with 
several farmers, but they weren't downheart- 
ed. ‘‘Don’t worry, the blue grass’ll make it, 
all right,’’ one man said. At the same time, 
there were others planning on seeding rye for 
fall and early spring pasture. Soybeans ap- 
peared to be unusually good. Farmers in Mis- 


Above 


souri. 


rollton. 


— Lime- 
stone ledge along 
roadway in Pet- 
tis county, Ifis- 


Atright 

Where United 
oe : States Highway 
They did not No. 65 crosses 
the Missouri riv- 
er south of Car- 





; varieties are comparing 
with those planted by 
their neighbors. The test 
of the drouth, of course, 
does not apply to small 
grain, because most of it 
was past danger before 
the rainfall subsided. 

It was inevitable that 
the crop shortage would 
bring financial worries. 
At Trenton, in Grundy 
county, there was talk of 
forming a local credit cor- 
poration to take care of 
the financial needs of 
nearby farmers. Trenton, 


























by the way, is the former 





On a three-acre piece next to the house, the 
corn was badly fired. Across the road, and 
on what appeared to be the same kind of soil, 
the corn was comparatively green and gave 
promise of a fair crop. 

The owner told his story. Three years ago, 
the small piece had been broken, and had since 
grown excellent crops of corn. Last fall, it 
was plowed, and this spring planted to a 
ninety-day red corn. The south piece across 
the road had had about the same kind of man- 


Why Don’t We Live 


1930 Country Life Conference to Tackle Big Problem 


HAT is the matter with rural stan- 
dards of living? What influences 


affect them? How ean the situation 
be changed so as to make possible a greater 
enjovment of rural life? 

Tough questions, you say, but they are not 
too tough for the 1930 American Country 
Life Conference, which convenes at Madison, 
Wisconsin, October 7 to 10. Complaints have 
been made against farm life because it does 
not generally include water in the house, elec- 
trical illumination, modern heating systems, 
and other recognized city necessities. The con- 
ference is preparing to diseuss the reasons 
why desires for these accommodations have 
not been fulfilled. 

In planning for the conference this year, 
the program committee asked more than 2,500 
farm men and women and farm leaders the 
question, “‘What are the most promising 
means of further developing rural standards 
of living ?*’ Naturally, many replied that farm 


income was the one limiting factor. Normal 
individuals in town as well as country, with 
very few exceptions, have desires for conven- 
iences and advantages which they can not se- 
eure for lack of money. Adequate farm in- 
come is very necessary for improving rural 
life on a pay-as-you-go basis, but there are 
other considerations that do not require much 
money, 

The proper use of leisure time in com- 
munity and personal improvement, making 
the most of home resources, appreciation of 
the beauty in rural landseape, and helping 
with the school, chureh, hospital, library and 
local government are some of the other vital 
and interesting topies that the conference will 
discuss. 

One farmer wrote in: ‘‘The possibility of 
a half a day per week for recreation and of 
an annual vacation for the farm family is 


rather remote, but the necessity is becoming 
more pronounced, Shorter working hours for 


home of Arthur M. Hyde, 
secretary of agriculture. A few days before, 
Secretary Hyde had wired Joseph N. Martin, 
president of the Trenton National Bank, as 
follows: 

‘**T suggest that you organize a loeal credit 
corporation to connect with the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank, to help farmers buy 
cattle, seed and feed. Capital of $25,000 will 
enable financing five to six times that amount. 
Great opportunity to get cattle and sheep at 
low prices in coun- (Concluded on page 2+) 


Better? 


farm and factory are becoming economically 
imperative because of overproduction in al! 
lines. More efficiency per hour rather than 
per week is the method of solving the farmer’s 
problems. ”’ 

Not only will the delegates tackle the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How shall rural standards of living be 
raised?*’ but they will ask, ‘‘How soon?” 
There are two schools of thought on this point. 
One group maintains that inerease of income 
sufficient to support it must always precede 
any change in standards of living. The other 
group optimistically believes that improve- 
ment in income comes simultaneously with im- 
proved standards of living, and that increase 
in either will tend to bring an inerease in tl e 
other. Interested onlookers offer a suggestion 
that perhaps folks try to change too fast. They 
want to modernize the old home in a sing!¢ 
stroke. A more moderate process might be 
desirable. There will be a clash of opinions 02 
this at Madison. 
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The story is told of a typical American 
business man who was impressed by the won- 
derful lawns on the campus of Oxford Univer- 
sity in England. In speaking to the gardener, 
this American said: ‘‘ These are wonderful. I 
have never seen any others so smooth and well 
kept. How do you do it? Couldn't you come 
over and start some for us in America? How 
long would it take?’’ The gardener, after 


graduate school of North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

One evening program will be given by farm 
talent. The orchestra musie for this will be 
furnished by the Lybarger Farm Bureau Or- 
chestra, of Mitchell county, Iowa, which, un- 
der the leadership of Bruce Lybarger, has 
ranked highest in all of the Iowa rural or- 
chestra contests. 




















Community Opportunities and Policies— 
“‘Consideration of community elements in 
family living standards, involving policies for 
the advancement of such social institutions 
as school, church, hospital, library, local gov- 
ernment.’ 

Publie Relief and Rural Families—‘‘Sym- 
posium inquiring into the status of rural fam- 
ilies in need, with a view to examining the 


Ct 
d looking at his questioner for a minute, re- ‘ eee ; standards of living which obtain and the prae- 
y plied: ‘* Well, we have been working at this <n ne see tices of administration as well as the liga 
about a thousand years.’’ The titles of the main forums and the chief basis of public relief of states, with special 
The 1930 American Country Life Confer- points of emphasis which will be developed in attention to those states which have modern- 
ence will interest farm people. Meetings of the conference are as follows: ized their publie relief laws during reeent 
this kind can not be expected to directly raise Ability to Pay and Standards of Living— _years.”’ 
farm standards of living, but they provoke ‘‘Standards of living as a goal and a back- Basie Elements of Rural Culture—‘‘ Dis- 
1- thought, and that is what makes changes. ground for organizing farm and home pro-  tinctive qualities in rural culture defined, 
Farmers who know what farm life really is, grams to increase and better utilize income.”’ with a new emphasis given to fundamental ob- 
i economists who think largely in terms of Electrification and Transportation—‘‘The  jectives in rural life of tomorrow.”’ 
iJ money and its manipulation, sociologists who greater use of electricity and improvement of One of the interesting features of the pro- 
watch and study the peculiar doings of indi- highways for transforming the conditions gram will be a luncheon at which a group of 
y viduals and communities, historians who hark which are fundamental for producing, mar- authors of books dealing with rural life will 
back to the pioneer days, and engineers who keting and living.”’ be present. Zona Gale and John T. Frederick 
\- know how to install farm electrification and Time for Work and Leisure—‘‘Time as a_ will preside, and George Russell, visiting Irish 
ts water systems—all these and many others will great agricultural resource ; balancing its use author and editor of The Irish Homestead, 
it be there to talk things over. Those who attend for acquiring and using the desired material will speak. 
e. will enjoy -the sessions. things on one hand and for direct recreational Master Farmers are meeting on October 8. 
it A number of nationally known speakers and cultural activities on the other.’’ Other groups meeting during the sessions are 
e have been secured, ineluding Frank O. Low- Making the Most of Home Resources— librarians, in a conference on rural library 
e den, who is serving his second year as presi- ‘Recognizing, utilizing and increasing home _ service; rural church representatives, Rural 
a dent of the American Country Life Associa- resources essential to creating and maintain- Drama Institute, Grange lecturers and lead- 
ly tion; Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the United ing a modern family economy.”’ ers, and Farm Bureau officers of the middle- 
States Children’s Bureau; Ray Lyman Wil- The Artistie in Country Life—‘‘Deepening — west. 
8 bur, secretary of the interior; J. C. Stone, the sense of appreciation for beauty and ex- More detailed information on the program 
it vice-chairman of the Federal Farm Board; panding the possibilities for developing the of the conference may be obtained from W. 
re Glenn Frank, president of the University of artistic in the home and its outdoor surround- H. Stacy, Field Secretary, Iowa State Col- 
S. Wisconsin, and Carl C, Taylor, dean of the  ings.’’ lege, Ames, lowa. 
1 
p 
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‘| Fifty-EKight Candles for This Grange 
es 
e . . . . . 
: Buena Vista, Oldest Grange West of the Mississippi, Has a Birthday 
"et 
N OLD chureh with a flag hanging by By Donald R. Murphy a letter from a New York Granger, eighty-six 
at A it; a farm home, painted white and years old. He had been a member in northern 
ld green, set by a grove of oaks and elms, introduced. ‘‘Out of fifteen state offices, Jlowa in the seventies, and remembered a meet- 
S. whose branches arched over several aeres of this Grange has filled eleven at different ine at Steamboat Rock. at which Susan B. 
ly clipped turf under the trees; a speakers’ stand _ times,’’ he declared. He told how J. W. Mur- Anthony, patron saint of woman suffragists 
yf draped with bunting; at the entrance of the phy had helped with the first state organiza- now, but seoffed at then, was the principal 
r- yard a sign: ‘‘Buena Vista Grange.’’ tion, how the Grange had come out years ago speaker. ‘‘Are there any Grangers left who 
of We parked the car and walked over. Din- for prohibition, women’s suffrage, the secret were at that meeting?’’ he asked. 
yf ner time was past. ‘‘You missed it,’’ said ballot, free rural delivery, had helped in the KE. A. Eekert, member of the national board 
a, Charlie Starrett. ‘‘ Fried chicken, cake, every- anti-monopoly agitation of the eighties. and state master of Illinois, spoke. ‘‘ Pride 
Y thine.’’ EF. W. Hummell, master of the lowa in the past is fine,’’ he said; ‘‘but we have 
e, Grange, came up. J. R. Powers, a Granger to live in the future.’’ He told of legislative 
e, whose humorous recitations at a meeting | work. ‘The Grange was more for the farmer 
n, had remembered for five vears, came up. in the tariff fight than all the other organ- 
iS ‘Fifty-eight years old,’’ commented Hum- izations combined.’’ He explained that the 
mell. ‘*‘You won't find many organizations Grange, having no entangling alliances, could 
it able to hold a birthday celebration with that work with a free hand. ‘‘We ean tell any- 
1 many ecandles.”’ body anything without having anybody say 
y From the point of view of continuous ex- to us: ‘Lie low. You’re getting money from 
ll istence, Buena Vista Grange, near Newton, the Department of Agriculture.’ The Grange 
t. in Jasper county, Iowa, is the oldest west of is a free lance. We’re under obligations to 
it the Mississippi. It was organized August 24, nobody.”’ 
.) 1872. Another Jasper county Grange had a . 
chanee to set a still. better record. On April Getting Farm Measures Across 
17, 1868, there was formed near Newton the Eckert told of the difficulties of getting 
second Grange to be established in the United farm measures across. He quoted a congress- 
States. It succumbed later. Buena Vista man, in one hearimeg, as saying: ‘‘ How much 
Grange, a few years behind in getting started, did you contribute to the national campaign 
has never stopped. fund? Not much? Well, do you know that 
i iy some groups have put in millions, and they 
Sitting in on the Program require consideration 2”? 
Three hundred or more farm people, Gran- He raked the tariff again. ‘‘The tariff is 
y gers of Jasper county, most of them, moved so high that the farmer, as a consumer, is 
i] over before the speakers’ stand. Seats a-plenty going to pay lots more than he'll get as a 
n for the women, children and most of the produecer.’’ He asked for support to stop 
's men. There was lots of good sod for the new reclamation projects, which he deseribed 
rest. We sat down on the grass in the outer as being ‘‘one of the greatest curses of this 
: cirele, country.’’ 
e August Grunhaupt, master of the Buena The program was over. It had lasted an 
Vista Grange, welcomed the guests. State hour and a half. These Grange folks were 
7 Master Hummell responded, and presented too smart to wear an audience out. They 
e a banner to the Grange. ‘‘We hope you go stopped while the folks were still listening 
" on to celebrate your hundredth anniversary, ’’ eagerly, without the coughs, the shifting, that 
rc said he. mark a weary crowd. 
‘ Minutes of the first meetings were read. |e Over to the hall the crowd streamed, to note 
. J. W. Murphy was the organizer and first ‘ ” the new decorations, to sign the registration 
master of this Grange. The early sessions Where maa wi Grange has met for book, to renew acquaintances. A kitten-ball 
e were held in his barn. It was only twenty ee game drew part of the crowd. More settled 
1 years ago that an old church building was ‘‘Perhaps these folks were radicals,’’ he down for a good visit. 
y bought, moved to the present site, and con- said. ‘‘That was the name used then, at any Fifty-eight years old. How many new farm 
e verted into a Grange hall. Early sessions in rate. But search American history for the locals will be on deck in 1988? These folks 
e the seventies collected money for grasshopper accomplishments in which we now take pride, aren’t worrying about the rest; they are sure 
a Victims in northwestern Iowa, later for and you will find that so-called radicals were the Grange will be on hand. ‘‘The first fifty 





burned-out farmers in Kansas. 
Ralph W. Smith, former state master, was 


responsible.’’ 
An echo of these old-time battles came in 





years are the hardest,’’ says the Buena Vista 
Grange. 
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VOICE OF THE FARM 

















Advocates Compulsory 


Acreage Reduction 


To the Editor: Will limiting acreage 
help? It is the only system. How can 
it be done? Like this: Let some or- 
ganization, say the Farm Bureau, be 
run by the government. Every farmer 
is a member. There is the state man 
above all in his state, then the county 
man, the township man, and so down 
to a man in every section. Now, there 
has te be a fixed prize for farm prod- 
ucts. Let us say that corn should be 
$1 but. is 69 cents, which is a third too 
low. All right, the acreage will have 
to be cut one-third. The order is 
passed from one officer to the other 
down to the man appointed in his sec- 
tion. This man knows just how many 
acres every farmer in his section had 
last year. He shall have the authority 
to tell every man in his section to cut 
his corn acreage one-third. These or- 
ders have to be obeyed. If they are 
not, the offender is subject to a fine 
made sufficiently large. 

The same method may be used with 
any other farm crop or product. Let 
us say that hogs, which should be $12 
a hundred, are but $9, which is a 
fourth too low. The number of brood 
sows will have to be cut to a fourth 
less than last year: The officer in his 
section knows just how many sows 
every man in his section had last year 
and so can tell each one how many he 
can keep this year. This can be done 
with any farm crop or stock. 

Some men @ay it can’t be done. 
What, they will say, what would be 
done with the land where the acreage 
was cut? That is easy enough: Put it 
to grass, pasture it, run the mower 
over it, keep the weeds down. Then 
some will say it can't be done because 
a renter can not cut his acreage when 
he has to pay rent. That is all tommy- 
rot. Why can’t he cut his acreage one- 
third or one-half if he will get one- 
third or one-half more in price for his 
corn? And again, some people will 
say it can’t be done, for you can’t tell 
the American people what to do. 
Wrong again. The government can do 
most anything with its people. It can 
tax them as it sees fit. The govern- 
ment can go to war and take a man to 
the army whether he wants to go or 
not, and it can do this farm stuff if it 
wants to help the farmer. But does 
it?—Ernest Brauninger, Woodbury 
County, Iowa. 


“The Blessing (?) of the 
Drouth” 


To the Editor: I wish to comment 
in a spirit of friendly criticism, an edi- 
torial in your issue of August 9, under 
the caption, “The Blessing of the 
Drouth.” 

This seems to be holding rather a 
“raw edge” to the farmer who is try- 
ing to be a good citizen and to raise a 
family of good citizens. 

However, Mr. Wallace, we will ad- 
mit for a moment your agitation of the 
acreage reduction theory to be right, 
and it had come to fruition during the 
years 1929-30. Zounds! what an op- 
portunity you have been deprived of. 
If the drouth is a blessing, the acre- 
age reduction added to it would have 
created too much honor for human be- 
ings to bear. If your theory proves 
anything, it proves too much 

If I may venture the suggestion: If 
all the people “you are not thinking 
about now, but sympathize with” were 
to forget to renew their subscriptions 
to Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home: 
stead, your advertisers would be ask- 
ing for a new advertising rate. 

In the olden time Joseph was sold 
into Egypt by his jealous (acreage 
control) brethren, but Joseph came to 
be honored by the Egyptian king, and 
was put in charge of the crop sur- 
pluses accumulating during the fat 
years to the end that when the lean 
years came and there were hungry 


mouths to be fed there was the where- 
with to feed them. 

The citizens of Troy learned by bit- 
ter experience to “beware of the 
Greeks when they come bearing gifts.” 

Hoover-Hyde, et cetera, placed a 
wooden horse (the farm marketing 
act) before the gates of congress, 
which congress proceeded to swallow, 
“hook, line, bob and sinker,’ and the 
“mountain (congress) labored” for 
more than seven years and “brought a 
mouse” (the farm marketing act). 

Men! Farmers! Shall we not set 
our faces to the east and pray (vote) 
daily or as often as is necessary to 
bring us back to a normal state of 
mind?—E. C. Jacoby, Story County, 
Iowa. 


Old Age Pensions 


To the Editor: There is a questiofl 
which seems to me ought to have more 
careful attention, namely, pensions for 
the aged. Some governmental em- 
ployes are required to provide for their 
own old age. Why could not the fed- 


eral government require an old age 
tax, starting at the age of twenty-one 
years and stopping at the age of re- 
tirement.? I imagine it would be com- 
paratively small. That would elimi- 
nate to a great extent the county poor 
farm which is a decided bugbear to 
most of us.—H. R. Hurlbut, Warren 
County, Iowa. ‘ 


Sodium Chlorate for 
Bindweed 

To the Editor: I have read about 
Killing bindweed (creeping jenny) (Eu- 
ropean morning glory) by spraying it 
with sodium chlorate. I want to tell 
you my experience with this weed. I 
began last year to spray it with so 
dium chlorate according to directions, 
then used it double strength, but had 
the same results both times. This 
spray kills the top but doesn’t affect 
the root. The next day after spraying 
one would think it was dead, but in a 
couple of weeks it is as green as ever. 
t have sprayed this weed in June, 
July, August and September. Always 
the same result: kills or burns the 
vino to the ground but doesn’t hurt 
the root, and soon it is growing again. 
If there are any farmers that have 
killed this weed, I would like to know 
how they did it, what they used.— 
Woodbury County Subscriber. 


National Swine Show Is Held 


Fourteen States Represented at Annual Exhibition 


By A. L. ANDERSON 


WINE breeders from fourteen states 
exhibited hogs at the fifteenth an- 
nual National Swine Show, held dur- 
ing the first week in September at the 
Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind. 
There was an increase in number of 
hogs exhibited, following the example 
set by other swine shows at the corn 
belt state fairs so far this season. This 
is the second year that the National 
Swine Show has been held at Indian- 
apolis, and according to custom it 


probably will be moved next year to 
one of the state fairs held in Illinois, 
Missouri or Iowa, or to the National 
Dairy Show. 

In the number of head shown the 
Duroc Jerseys led all other breeds, fol- 
lowed in order by the Spotted Poland 
Chinas, Poland Chinas, Chester Whites 
and Hampshires. In all, 1,923 head of 
hogs, including 225 head in the club 
division, were entered. 

Charles Hildebolt, of Eaton, Ohio, 














Fox's grand champion Tamworth sow exhibited at the National Sicine Show. 


See. 














Grand champion Poland China boar, shown by D. E, Hudson & Sons. 


won grand champion boar honors jy 
the Duroc Jersey division on The Com. 
mander. J. D. Waltemeyer, of el. 
bourne, Iowa, won heavily on the get 
of The Airman, including junior cham. 
pionship on The Pilot. Owing to a tem. 


porary lameness, The Airman, twice 


champion at the Iowa fair, was not 
shown. Chinquapin Springs Farm, of 
Overland Park, Kan., took the soy 
champion honors on Leader's Lassie 
Greater strength was manifest in the 
sows and younger boar classes. The 
shallow-bodied, light hammed kind 
were less numerous than at previous 
shows. 

In the Spotted Poland China sectioy. 
James H. Williams, of Bryant, Ind. 
won the senior and grand champion. 
ship on American Eagle. Spotted Lady, 
shown by T. A. Swofford, of Richmond, 
Mo., took the sow honors. 

The exhibit of the Poland Chinas 
was, as usual, one of the high lights 
of the show. The junior and aged 
chasses were strong. A heavy showing 
by Indiana breeders centered in the 
futurity class. D. E. Hudson & Sons, 
Montezuma, fowa, took the purple rib. 
bon in the boar classes on Iowa Spe- 
cial. Miss Starlight 2d, shown by Ring- 
enberg and Frankfort Farms, Morton, 
Ill., was the grand champion sow, 


Big Chester White Show 


The Chester White show, as has 
been the case at other midwest fairs 
this year, was heavy. Valley Model, 
aged boar, owned by Karsk Bros., of 
Pecatonica, Ill., added the grand cham- 
pionship to his impressive show rec- 
ord, which includes a grand champion- 
ship at the 1930 Iowa State Fair, 
Championship honors went to Lady 
Improver, shown by I. L. Rudasill, of 
Molino, Mo. 

The Hampshire show was a hot con- 
test, dominated by Indiana breeders, 
but both grand championships went to 
out-of-state exhibitors. R. C. Holl- 
stine, of Cairo, Neb., showed the sen- 
ior yearling boar, The Trojan, thru for 
a senior and grand championship. 
The purple ribbon in the sow section 
went to Fort Dodge Creamery Com- 
pany, Fort Dodge, Iowa, on B. B. Pride 
Ist. 

The Yorkshire breed this year was 
well represented. Not only was this 
show the greatest in the history of the 
breed but all classes were filled with 
high class individuals. Progress has 
been made by the breed toward the 
meat type that will cut a Wiltshire 
side. In the boars, Cudahy Bros., Cud- 
ahy, Wis., won grand championship 
honors on Wisewell Ruby Prince. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, garnered 
the sow grand championship on Ohio 
State University’s Flowerlet. The Da- 
vidsons, of Menlo, Iowa, won consist- 
ently in various classes. 

The Berkshire show carried its us- 
ual strength. F. F. Kite & Sons, of St. 
Paris, Ohio, took championship hon- 
ors on their boar, Price of Shady Lane. 
The winning sow was Foremost Fan- 
nie, exhibited by J. H. Nickel & Sons, 
of Arenzville, Il. 

Exceptional quality made up for the 
small number in the Tamworth 
classes. B. and L. Pride, shown by 
Emerson Littlejohn, of Christianburé, 
Ohio, captured premier honor in the 
boar classes. Fox Chemical Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, won the grand 
championship on their sow, Spring- 
brook Cecelia II. 

D. R. Walker, Marion, Ind., wou 
sweepstakes for fat barrows on a 
Hampshire and pen honors on a group 
of Hampshires. 

Among the Iowa exhibitors at the 
National Swine Show, other than those 
already named, were I. C. Lister, Pu- 
laski, showing Durocs; Bauer Bros. of 
Pierson, I. C. Lister of Pulaski, Carl 
Bauer of Pierson, La Con Farms of 
Dows, with Spotted Poland Chinas; La 
Con Farms of Dows, G. P. Klein of Al- 
toona, Jesse Klein of Altoona, L. W. 
Severe of Dows, showing Poland Chi- 
nas; B. M. Boyer & Sons of Farmins- 
ton, Albert H. Stewart of Newhall, Jul- 
gens Bros. of Van Horne, Ray E. More- 
head of Maquoketa, and Carroll More- 
head of Maquoketa, exhibiting Chester 
Whites; H. W. Oxley & Son of lowa 
City and La Con Farm of Dows, show: 
ing Hampshires. 
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Visits in the Country 


Fall Pigs in Indiana—Provide Shade and Water 


By JAY WHITSON 


ERE in Iowa, we take it for grant- 
ed that we not only produce more 
hogs in the state as a whole, but also 
that no other area in the country, large 
or small, produces as many hogs as 
nearly any area of equal size in lowa. 
However, forty to sixty miles north- 
east of Indianapolis is a hog raising 
area that I believe equals anything in 
Iowa or the adjoining states in the 
number of hogs raised per square 
mile. 

H. E. McCartney, who served as 
county agent in Shelby county, Iowa, 
for four years, is farming in Grant 
county, Indiana, in the center of this 
intensive hog raising area. We visited 
the McCartney family on our summer 
vacation trip. Hog raising was one of 
the most interesting things we talked 
about. 

That this area raises as many fall 
pigs as spring pigs is perhaps the most 
significant feature. The Indiana farm- 
ers there commonly believe that they 
produce gain at. a lower cost per hun- 
dred pounds on fall pigs than with 
their spring pig-crop. And after hear- 
ing H. E. McCartney discuss the mat- 
ter, I believe it. 

The secend most interesting thing 
was the lighter weights at which the 
hogs are marketed. A considerable 
number go to market under 180 pounds 
and from this weight up to 220 pounds 
takes nearly all the rest except the 
brood sows. 

The third striking thing to me was 
the much more intensive use of ear 
corn in hog feeding. They feed it in 
self-feeders. Even tho considerable 
shelled corn is being fed (due to the 
shipping in of corn by train and truck 
for hog feeding), ear corn will also be 
fed when at all possible. 

Clean ground raising of the pigs is 
almost universal. Hampshires and Du- 
rocs are favorite breeds if I can esti- 
mate correctly from road observations. 
The Durocs were commonly a some- 
what smaller type than is the usual 
case in Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, I believe. 





Trips around the state. during the 
summer made me resolve that when I 
get back on the farm our pigs and 
chickens raised on clean ground shall 
have plenty of shade. It is true that 
the lack of shade seldom directly kills 
two to four months old pigs and chick- 
ens unless it is combined with a short- 
age or absence of water. However, 
it can and will stop or sharply reduce 
gains, both with pigs and chickens. 

I visited on a Poweshiek county farm 
and while there looked over the 246 
February and March pigs that were 
being raised in a red clover field. 
There wasn’t a runt in the bunch and 
not a sign of worms or “necro.” 

“Don’t believe they have gained five 
pounds in the last three weeks,” the 
owner said. 


I remarked. 
one of the objections to 


“Too hot,” 
“That's 


clean ground raising,” said the owner, | 


“not a tree in or adjoining this field.” 

We visited the pigs in the middle of 
the day. Every available inch of shade 
in and around the movable hog houses 
was crowded with panting shotes and 
a dozen were trying to get in the damp 
spot around the water barrels. 

Some sun shelters out of lumber, 
poles and straw or other material 
would have helped keep gains near 
the June record of over twenty pounds 
per head. 

On a nearby farm, in a similar loca- 
tion as to lay of land and trees, I 
stopped to look over a drove of about 
150 pigs. The sun was still beating 
down as fiercely as two hours earlier. 
But the pigs were lying comfortably 
scattered out under two old hay wag- 
ons and a straw shelter about 20x30 
feet. This shelter was on a _ knoll 
where it got what breeze there was. 
The straw was at least two feet deep 
and really was quite effective insula- 
tion against the sun. A water fountain 
was under one end. The water was 
really cool to the touch while on the 
farm visited earlier the water was pos- 
itively warm, almost hot. The two hay 
racks—too weak for further use in 
haymaking—were also covered with 
several feet of straw. They had an ad- 
vantage over a pole shelter. When the 
shaded ground became dusty the wag- 
ons could be moved to firmer ground. 
I hunted up the owner. He thought 
his pigs were making as rapid gains 
as they did in June. 

In Harrison county I saw a shelter 
built of old bridge plank, a new kind 
of shade in use for both pigs and chick- 
ens. In the case of chickens it was 
about two feet above the ground and 
over pigs about four. The shelter was 
then covered with eight or ten inches 
of soil. I believe this broke the heat 
the most effectively of any shelter I 
have ever seen excepting perhaps one 
made by putting a straw stack on 
posts and pole framework. 





Lost Freedom 


To the Editor: I am not. at all de- 
sirous of getting into discussion on ru- 
ral schools. I feel our Benjamin 
Franklins, Robert Morrises, Adamses, 
Lincolns and the rest will still be born. 
But I somehow fear these former folks 
had a legacy of freedom we will not 
again enjoy. A boy’s chance who car- 
ries his dinner in his pocket has nar- 
rowed as to freedom. Conformity, 
ruthless, demanding, compelling, 
swings its vicious club. I don't know 
of anything you can do now without 
danger except publish “Uncle Henry's 
Sayings.” I hope you will continue to 
do that. They do no hurt and may do 
good.—S. H. McNutt, Kossuth County, 
lowa. 











Good type of shade shelter built from poles and straw. 





























Wherever you drive — what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethy!] 
emblem represents quality gas- 
oline of anti-knock rating suf- 
ficiently high to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in motors of 
ordinary compression and to 
develop the additional power 
of the new high-compression 
motors, 
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Or to town 
with H:thy! 


we the day’s work is done and you drive 
t 


© town to the movies or to shop, you get 
there quicker and easier with Ethy] in your tank. 
That is because Ethyl Gasoline is gasoline plus. 
It is good gasoline to which leading oil companies 
are adding Ethyl fluid, the anti-knock compound 
developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories to improve motor car performance. 

In your passenger car, your tractor or truck, 
Ethyl gives you extra power, quicker pick-up, and 
lessens gear shifting. You cover more ground in 
a day, there is less wear and tear on your engine, 
fewer repair bills and slower depreciation. Time 
and money are saved, and it is easier on engine 
and driver when you are using Ethyl Gasoline. 

Give Ethy] a trial in all your motor equipment. 
Wait until your tank is nearly empty; otherwise 
the Ethyl will be diluted and its effectiveness les- 
sened. Then fill up with Ethyl. It will save you 
time, labor and expense. Ethy! Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 












The active ingredient used in Ethyl fiuid is lead, 
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Ox Carts and Tractors 


Mexican Farming Is Part Primitive and Part Modern 


By OTHA D. WEARIN 


AGRICULTURE in Mexico is typical 
of the country. The old and the 
new, the worst and the can be 
found side by side in extreme contrast. 
We had driven but two*hours toward 
Monterey, Mexico, from Laredo, Texas, 
when we found the older extreme. In 
a sandy, rocky field, unmindful of the 
hot sun, an elderly peon was attempt- 
ing to turn the soil with a wooden 
plow. Every other step he would call 
to his yoke of oxen and rod them 
with a long stick which he held in his 
left hand. The sluggish beasts, lean 
and poor, plodded across the field at 
a snail’s pace without the least reac- 
tion to their master’s efforts to hurry 
them. The workman guided the crude 
stick which served as his plow with 
his right hand, bending half over to 


best, 


do so. The toil must have been cru- 
elly arduous. 
This peon was dressed as are the 


vast majority of farm folk in Mexico. 
White, or what had once been white, 
trousers of homespun and a light col- 
ored cotton shirt protected his body 
from the beating sun and thorny mes- 
quite brush thru which he had to pass 
to get to his field, while a tall-crowned, 
large-brimmed straw sombrero of con- 
siderable weight head 
The Mexicans take great pride in their 


covered his 


“ten-gallon” straws. Many we saw 
were well colored and shaped and 
weighed four pounds or more. For 


footwear the peons used a heavy-soled 


sandal which allowed their toes to 
bask in the dust and sunshine most 
comfortably. They were of simple 
structure. Several straps were fast- 


ened to a leather slab a quarter of an 
inch thick. The straps fastened around 
the ankle to hold on the sole. If the 
peons had not the money to purchase 
even these sandals they sometimes cut 
two strips from automobile 
tires and tied them on their feet with 
Many, especially in the towns, 


worh out 


string. 
used no shoes at all 


Corn Staple Article in Diet 


Mexico raises one-tenth as much 
corn as does the whole of the United 
States. This is truly surprising when 
one considers the crude implements 
used and the lack of agricultural 


knowledge. It is only possible by the 
cultivation of large areas We 
corn fields wherever we traveled. In 
sandy desert areas, in the rocky foot- 
hills of the mountain ranges, in tropic 
areas where the fields were bordered 
by dense jungles, on precipitous moun- 


saw 


tain sides where it seemed the seed 
would hardly stay planted so steep 
were the fields—every place there 


were small patches of corn. Even then 
there was a shortage of the grain last 
because of the drouth in the 
Corn is the main item 
Mexican’s diet 


year 
northern part. 
of food in the average 
and a crop failure is a 
The price of the grain had climbed to 
$1.50 a bushel this and 
many were finding it difficult to get 
enough for food. 


serious thing. 


because of 


Corn, of course, is not the sole crop 
of Mexican farmers. Maguey, the do- 
mesticated cactus, also ranks high in 
favor but is raised more on the large 
plantations or haciendas than by small 
holders. 

Maguey has two products. The plant 
produces a bunch of heavy green 
stalks, two or three feet long, and sev- 
eral of these can be from 
each plant without harming it. The 
famous Mexican techela, the national 
intoxicating drink, is made from its 
juice. They also extract a fiber that 


harvested 


is used for the manufacture of rope, 
and coarse material that is not unlie 


rough sacking 

Not. all Mexican agriculture is crude. 
Northwest of Tampico is a large irri- 
gation project including in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred thousand 
that is being promoted indirectly by 
former President Caius. It has been 
developed within the last few years. 
The system of locks and canals is com- 


acres 





and ALLEN WORTMAN 
plete and modern in every respect. 
The soil that has been reclaimed is 
fertile and unusually well suited to the 
production of sugar cane and it is 
thought that. one of the largest plants 
in the south countries will be devel- 
oped there. The new undertaking 
will offer employment to hundreds of 
people in addition to those engaged in 
the actual production of the cane. Lat- 
er in our journey we crossed the moun- 
tain range near O’Compo and met the 
American engineer who was in charge 
of construction and is now building a 
scenic highway from that point to 
Tulla and thence to San Luis Potosi. 
It was on our way over the moun- 
tains that we saw the most. burros 
loaded with raw coffee that was be- 
ing brought down from the higher re- 
gions to the inland and seaport mar- 
kets. As we would come up behind 


them the peons in charge would spring 
from their tiny mounts, if they hap- 
pened to be riding, and dash wildly 
about prodding, pushing and pulling 
their little beasts of burden out of the 
trail so our car could crowd by. Fre- 
quently they would hail us with a sal- 
utation in Spanish that we learned to 
understand and return, much to the 
pleasure and gratification of those we 
met or passed. 


Cattle Raising Important Industry 

All along the trails and roads we fol- 
lowed we saw evidences of the cattle 
industry that is probably as famous 
as any in Mexico. It was a problem to 
understand how some of the cows 
were able to support the calves that 
they had by their side, in view of their 
depleted condition, which we were to 
discover later was caused as much by 
ticks as by a lack of food during the 
dry season. The American custom of 
dipping is not in general use among 
the natives. The type of the animals 
was not the best in the world nor was 
it the worst, and frequently fine spec- 
imens were to be seen. Uniformity in 
color was entirely out of the question. 





“Hit Her 


oo “Soo-ey! Hi! Hit her on 

the nose, son!” 

Son: “The old 
that time.” 

Father: “Well, darned _ fool, 
won't you ever learn to keep your legs 
together when you're headin’ a hog? 
Come on, we got to run her down now.” 

Father and son ran the sow down, 
and, among other things, hobbled her 
with a rope and half dragged her back 
to the small pen where she was to be 
housed. 

The next morning, at the breakfast 


heifer sure got me 


you 


table, the conversation ran like this 
Son: “Did the old sow have any 
pigs this morning?” 
Father: “Nine; but only one alive. 


She was laying on the dead ones and 
tried to chew me up when I started in 
the pen.” 

Son: “A hog don’t have a lick oi 
sense. Let’s quit raisin’ em. We never 
did have any luck with hogs anyway.” 

The way this sow was abused is typ 
ical with pork producers who do not 
make money raising hogs. There is no 
farm animal that responds to kindness 
more readily than the hog. Given 4 
chance, hogs will keep their bedding 
arranged and their pens clean. They 
can be trained to depend upon their 
caretaker not only to be fed, but at 
farrowing time, when the little pigs 
sometimes need attention. All animals 
instinctively protect their young. If a 
sow has been abused, it is no wonder 
she attacks anyone coming near her 
pen or pigs. 

What can you do to win a sow’s con- 
fidence? Lots! In the first place, feed 
her a balanced ration, so that her sys- 
tem will not be depleted and her nerves 
racked. A sow with a craving for ele- 
quents that her system lacks can not be 


on the Nose” 


One Reason for *‘Poor Luck’’ With Hogs 


expected to do other than search for 
those elements. She will run the fence, 
chase the chickens and eat her young. 

By all means, pen the sow several 
days before farrowing time. Don’t use 
a rope to drag her in, but rather drive 


her in, using a hurdle (endgate will 
do). Here’s the place to show your 
hog sense. A real hog man wouldn't 
start to drive a sow by shouting, 


would talk to the sow 


Possibly you have seen 


“Soo-ey!” He 
in a low tone. 


such a man drive his hogs He pa- 
tiently works his sow to her pen, 
using the hurdle. When the sow is 
cornered, she invariably refuses to 


enter her pen, and breaks toward the 
hurdle. He doesn’t try to stop her by 
force, but retreats in front of the hog. 
Finally, she turns back to her pen, and 
altho these retreats and advances to 
the pen must be gone thru with 
eral times, the sow eventually, with a 
knowing glance at the opening to her 
pen, steps in. 


Sev: 


Each day, the hog man will spend 
a few minutes in gaining the sow’s 
confidence. To start with, he will take 
a stick and scratch her. About the 
second day, he will, by manipulating 
her udder, have her lie down. About 
the third day, unless the sow really 


has a mean disposition, she will, in 
short little grunts that only a hog man 
can interpret, start talking the minute 
you come near her pen. When she far- 
she lets you handle the pigs and 
clean her pen. Watching you with a 
knowing, friendly look, she tries to 
“You never hurt me; I know you 


rows, 


say: 


won’t hurt the youngsters.” 

A little time coupled with hog sense 
and kindness will make a lot of differ- 
ence in the financial 
production. 


returns in pork 


It goes without saying that the stuf 
is hardy in nature and will live on 
an extremely poor fare. In fact, an 
American rancher informed us that 
they can live where purebred cattle 
would die. He has been experimen; 
ing with registered Hereford hei; 
and has found that it is extremel, 
ficult to get them thru the dry sea: 
and that in most cases they req 
special feed and attention. 

Perhaps it can be said that in 
case of Mexico, nature has develop 
a peculiar type of cattle to meet , 
ditions there. Of course, if the ¢ 
ever comes when the country is 
claimed and the desert lands made 
produce a more luscious variety 0} 
grass there will be a different st; 
and different cattle will graze oy; 
the new meadows. But just now : 
problem for the world is not how to 
produce more food but how to 
sume what is being produced rapii 
enough that there will be a sufficie: 
brisk demand to keep prices at a leve!] 
sufficiently high to pay the producer 

If Mexico is ever developed from 
agricultural standpoint it will 
tute one of the largest producers 
farm products in the world. T 
are many factors that are making 4 
contribution toward holding back 
country along such lines, chief amy: 
which is the inability of the gov: 
ment to maintain peace and order, < 





cons 


to the extremely kigh percentas: 
illiterate people that are easil 
flamed. 


Railroads and highways must 
come before the development ot 
country will begin. The present 

ernment has instigated a move in 
direction that is getting results. \W 
is being rushed on a 
tional highways that will connect so 
of the most prominent interior 

tions of the country with the out 
world and a market. Two years 

probably see the completion of an 
cellent highway from the 


system of 


border to 


Mexico City and possibly to Cent 
America. Tampico, San Luis Pot 
Tulla and many other cities will 
included in a_ series of connect 
links. The new system will not 
get Mexico out of itself but will 
the outside world with its int 
and money into it. The scenic 


ders of the country can searcel 


realized, but when once 


will be a part of every traveling An 


opened 
ican’s interest. 

The completion of the new stat 
gauge under con 


tion will serve in even a more effi 


railroads now 
manner to get the produce of the ¢ 
After 


satisfacto 


try to the outside world. 
have put under 
eration they will make 
and Mexico City in particular ob 
of even greater interest than some 


our own sub-tropical resorts. 


been 


the ce 


Picking Towa’s Calf Club 
Winner 

picking the I 

members yV 


The 1930 ch: 
Dairy ( 


A new 
champion calf 
followed this vear. 


plan for 
club 


pion will be chosen at the 
tle Congress in Waterloo from 
district champions, each of whom 


must have been in dairy calf club w 
four years and who is in 
last vear of competition. The dist 
champions will be chosen from an 
county champions by representa 
of the Extension Service at Iowa State 
College and the Iowa State Dairy A 
sociation. The county champions 
be chosen by the county agents or 
local committee if desired. The st 
champion will get a free trip to 
National Dairy Exposition at St. Lo 
The district champions will be 
quired to bring all of their club 
mals to Waterloo to the State Dail 
Calf Club show, September 29 to Oc 
tober 5. The selection of the winner 
will be made on the basis of club re 
ord, story and the individuality ot 
club animals; tt 


at least ] 


on the production of 
club heifers and for the attractiveness 
neatness and educational value ot 
hibits. 

Heavy city traffic ise favoring farn 
ers’ roadside markets, at the expelse 
of municipal produce markets. 
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IF YOU make it read ‘‘Kellogg’s Corn Flakes” you 


will be sure of getting 


—the most popular ready-to-eat cereal in the 
world, and one of the most economical foods you 


can serve. 


—the ORIGINAL Corn Flakes with a matchless 


flavor. 


—crisp, crunchy flakes in a patented, inner- 
seal waxtite wrapper (an exclusive Kellogg 
feature) that keeps them always oven-fresh. 

—a delightful, ready-to-eat cereal for break- 
fast. Popular for lunch with cool milk or cream, 
fruits or honey added. 

—a wholesome, easy-to-digest evening meal 
for the little folks — or a late supper. 

These are reasons why millions of wise buyers 


always insist upon Kelloge’s Corn Flakes in the 
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WHEN YOU PUT 


eorn flakes 


ON YOUR GROCERY LIST 


golloyy 


CORN FLAKES 









red-and-green package. They know that no 


substitute can take its place. 
Atall grocers. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
° 


IMPORTANT: Unless you specify ““Kellogg’s,” you may 
be offered other corn flakes with the claim they are 
“‘tust like Kellogg’s”’ — or even that “they are made by 
Kellogg.” Such statements are false. Kellogg makes 
only one brand of corn flakes. It is the most popular in 
the world because it is different and better liked than 
any other! 
@ 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a real farm product. More corn 
is used for making Kellogg’s than all other ready-to-eat 
cereals, combined. To supply just one day’s demand, it takes 
a year’s bumper crop from 700 
acres of corn. About 214 million 
quarts of milk and cream are 
used daily with Kellogg’s. Liter- 


ally tons of orchard fruits. And 





large quantities of honey. 





RADIO SLUMBER MUSIC 


One of the best loved features in Radio—SLUMBER MUSIC— is now 
being broadcast nationally over the Blue Network, by the Kellogg Com- 
pany every Saturday night at eleven o’clock Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. Enjoy it together with Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee—the Coffee 
that lets you sleep. 
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ANNOUNCING aes 
Red Top POST PULLER 


The necessity for quickly erecting, removing and relocating temporary 
and cross fences has not only increased the popularity of the Red Top 
steel drive Post and the Red Top one-man Driver but has also developed 
the urgent need for a Red Top Post Puller. 


O meet that need Red Top has perfected and now makes available, through 

its dealers and distributors, to farmers using Red Top Posts, this much 
needed time, energy and labor-saving fencing tool. It is another Red Top con- 
tribution to lessen labor in fence building. It is but another indication of the never- 
ending Red Top effort to take the drudgery out of fence building and repair. 

In fact, the Red Top Post Puller is the outgrowth of that same understanding 
of your fence building problem which has given the Red Top Steel Post Company 
the distinction of developing (1) the pioneer successful steel drive post (2) the 
studded tee type of post (3) the handy fastener eliminating the use of staples 
(4) the Red Top one-man Driver which made fence building a spare time one-man 
job—and now (5) the Red Top one-man Post Puller. 

Now you don’t have to“‘ dig out’”” your Red Tops when you wish to remove or 
relocate a fence line—and you don’t need a helper. The Red Top Post Puller will 
make the job easier and quicker. 


Always Use Red Tops for ALL Your Fence Post Needs 


For your permanent boundary and cross fences the Red Top extra heavy double 
strength studded tee post gives you more strength than you will rarely ever need. 
It is strong, sturdy, durable and long lived because it is made of seasoned railroad 
rail steel and because it is fully reinforced from top to bottom. Constructed so 
as to accommodate any heighth and type of fence which can be so securely at- 
tached with the handy fastener as to prevent sagging, being ridden down or 
rooted up. It is protected by a weather-resistant “‘ baked-on” aluminum metallic 
finish. Equipped with an easy driving triangular shaped anchor plate, providing 
solid underground anchorage, it will not frost-heave, lean or push over in the 
fence line. 








How to use the Red Top POST PULLER 
(It works like a jack) 









































Slip the clevis or head of puller over and down 
the post. Set ym ~~ ghtly forward about 4 
inches from the sh down on handle and of post whether removing Red Top studded tee, 
post is raised. Repeat severaltimes untilanchor Red Top punched tee or Red Top angles. 


RED TOP STEEL POST CO.,CHICAGO. ILL. 


GIBBS TRAPS cs; 


They HOLD what they CATCH—and add to 
your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to Use Them 
—You Pay pus es Others. Send for our New 
foes — 9 BEFORE buying» oe 
Fall’ repping _ ey GIBB: 
TRIGGER” Traps prevent * Weing-offe.”* 
60¢ ea; $6.60 Doz. No. 1 ‘Single Grip”’ Trap, 
15 ea; $1.65 Doz. Pos ry If your dealer 
does not have them, 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. $45. ¢ CHESTER, PA. 


SD 


DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hoge 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 


— is above ground. After all posts are soraised 
ft them out by hand. Always work on face side 
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value and m trouble 
proof service per dollar of cost, 


12 Models Bucket 4 Models Portable 
th such features as Hya' Setting made entirely of rust 
ler Bearings, etc., foun fs watvents ed copper 

in Kewanee, cane —area!l improvement. 


Quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Sead today for free samples. full description and prices 
Sold by supply dealers o¢ direct 


Co. Det Denver, Cole. 


7122 Burtington Avenue, Kewanee, Hlinors 

















IMPROVED HOG ‘WATERER 


No floats, no valves, no trouble. Won't freeze in coldest weather 
-——warm in winter, cool in summer, a Godsend to hog raisers. 


Economy Gold Medal Waterer 
Reinforced with heavy iron frame, strongest on the market. 
Easy to fill. Trouble-proof lamps. New, low price. Write for 
free literature today. 
THE HARGROVE CoO., 











404 N. Y. Ave, Des Moines, Iowa 

















Nebraska Picks Her Champs 


1930 State Fair Equals Attendance Record 


HE year 1930 was another great 
one for the Nebraska State Fair. 
Attendance measured right up with 
the record of 1929. People poured in 
from all over the state to swell the 
ticket total for the week well beyond 
400,000. The largest crowd, as usual, 
assembled on Labor Day, when 105,689 
persons passed thru the fair grounds 
gates. Nebraskans proudly pointed to 
the large attendance as indicating sat- 
isfactory conditions over the state. 
Livestock and crop exhibits again 
emphasized the importance of agricul- 
ture in Nebraska. The barns and ex- 
position halls were filled with inter- 
ested visitors. Out over the grounds 
and in the grandstand, there was the 
usual run of entertainment, auto and 
horse races, midway attractions, music, 
parades, horseshoe pitching, hippo- 
drome acts and circus performances. 
In the competition for exhibition 
prize money, Rex Nisley, sixteen-year- 
old club boy of Lexington, Nebraska, 
set a new record. His 1,000-pound 
crossbred Shorthorn-Hereford — steer 
walked thru for grand champion steer 
honors, after having taken first prizes 
in three previous contests, including 
the baby beef championship. This is 
the first time in the history of the fair 
when a Four-H Club baby beef entered 


the senior class and garnered top 
honors. 
Judges found no easy task in the 


award of prizes in the open livestock 
classes. There was a decrease in num- 
bers in some departments, but the com- 
petition was up to standard. 

The Boeger Farms, of Salisbury, Mis- 
souri, made a clean sweep in the Short- 
horn division, with grand champion- 
ships on Cavalier Stamp, in the bull 
classes, and on Clara 77th, among the 
females, Allen Cattle Co., of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and A. C. Shallen- 
berger, of Alma, Nebraska, shared a 
number of the other prizes. Dale Bel- 
lows, Maryville, Missouri, was the 
judge. 

Kansas breeders dominated the 
Hereford show. Robert Hazlett, of El- 
dorado, showed the grand champion 
bull, Bocaldo Tone 3d, and the grand 
champion female, Ino. Foster Farms, 
of Rexford, took a number of first 
prizes. B. M. Anderson, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, made the placings. 

In the Aberdeen Angus division, bull 
championship honors went to Harrison 
& Ryan, of Harlan, Iowa, on Revolu- 
tion 50th. St. Albans Farms, of Becker, 
Missouri, showed the grand champion 
female, Blackbird Progress R. 2d. The 
Angus were judged by Thomas An- 
drews, of Cambridge, Nebraska. 

Champions in the Polled Shorthorn 
division were Myrtle’s Sultan 2d, a bull 
shown by Stork & Sons, of Tekamah, 
Nebraska, and Lady Perfect 51st, the 
senior champion female, shown by Z. 
T. Dunham & Sons, of Dunlap, Iowa 
They were judged by Dale Bellows. 

The Poland China show had the edge 


in number of exhibitors entered in the 
swine department. Morris Fowler & 
Son, of Arcadia, Nebraska, came to the 
front in the boar classes with their se. 
nior champion, The Conqueror. Pre. 
mier honors in the sow classes went to 
Herman Ebers, of Seward, Nebraska, 
on May Beauty. 

The champions in the Spotted Po. 
land China division were Right of 
Way, senior boar owned by Spaulding 
Bros., of Albion, Nebraska, and the se. 
nior sow, Dolores, exhibited by C. J. 
Malmsten, of Fremont, Nebraska. 

Grand championship honors in the 
Duroc Jersey division were divided 
between Walter Briggs, of Seward, Ne- 
braska, and the United States Indian 
School, of Genoa, Nebraska. Briggs 
showed the winning boar, Illustrator, 
and the United States Indian School 
won on their senior sow, Clarissa 
Colonel. 

Nebraska breeders had things their 
own way in the Chester White divi- 
sion, but prizes were evenly distribut- 
ed among the exhibitors. The purple 
ribbons were won by Weimer Bros. & 
Booz, on Cornhusker Giant, and Charles 
Morrell on the junior sow, Echo 
Lily 1st. 

Boar classes in the Hampshire divi- 
sion included an interesting duel be. 
tween aged boars shown by two Ne- 
braska breeders, Ed Rennick & Son, of 
Pilger, and John Volk, of Battle Creek, 
Rennick’s boar, Whirlwind Marve’, 
won the grand championship at 
Iowa State Fair. Volk’s boar, Kings- 
ley Perfection, was finally put at the 
top of the class and was carried on 
thru for senior and grand champion- 
ship. Rennick & Sons showed the 
grand champion sow, Jennie C. Two 
other breeders who made heavy in- 
roads on the prize list were Harry M. 
Knabe, of Nehawka, Nebraska, and 
Klein & Granzow, of Alden, Iowa. 

Holsteins held the spotlight in the 
dairy cattle show. C. E. Griffith, of 
Big Cabin, Oklahoma, continued 
brilliant show winnings by taking both 
grand championships, on Mt. Rega Sir 
Piebe Segis Paul, senior champion bull, 
and on Miss Lassie Ormsby, senior 
female. Lilac Hedge Farm, of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, was also well 
forward in the Holstein winnings. 

Navarino Golden Regent, grand 
champion Guernsey bull, was exhibited 
by M. K. Young & Sons, of Havelock, 
Nebraska; Akona Cherub Chine Lady, 
grand champion Guernsey female, by 
Jo-Mar Farms, Salina, Kansas, 

Green Hill Farms, of Mt. Juliet, 
Tennessee, showed the way to both 
grand championships in the Jersey di- 
vision, on their bull, Imp. La Sente’s 
Segunda Sultan, and their cow, La 
Sente’s May of Craig Knoll. 

The Ayrshire champions were Fair- 
field’s Battle Axe, in the bull classes, 
and Cairncraft Primrose, the senior 
female, both shown by David G. Page, 
of Topeka, Kansas, 


the 
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Grand champion Holstein bull, 


Mt. Rega Sir Piebe Segis Paul, shown by 


C. E. Griffith, at Nebraska State Fair. 
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Firestone Workers are Stockholders 


Everyone of the 15,000 workers in the great Firestone Factories 
is a stockholder in the company. They back the quality of their 
product with their savings. The name “Firestone” is the pledge 
of the manufacturer and the worker that the tire you buy is the 





Give You More 


COURSE you would rather buy your tires and accessories from your local dealer, provided 
you get equal or better value. He is interested in you and your community. 


Firestone, in cooperation with over 24,000 dealers, has taken advantage of the low prices of 
rubber and cotton—cut manufacturing costs, sales and distributing costs, and profits per tire, and 
has brought out a new line of quality tires which offer the car owner lower prices and greater 
values than ever before offered in the history of the rubber industry. 


It has been necessary to operate the Firestone Factories twenty-four hours a day, six days a week 
during August to fill orders for these tires. 


We want to take the mystery out of tire buying and have furnished our dealers with actual sections, 
not only of our tires but of others. Call on him and examine them for yourself. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


best you can obtain for the price you pay. built in at the factory. 


COURIER 
Our Tire Mail Order 
Ti 


(Cash Price) Tire 
—— $4.20 (Cash Price) 
7.55 . 4.79 
8.15 5.35 
8.98 
9.75 
12.55 12.90 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


Mail Order 
Tire 








ee 





H. D. TRUCK TIRES BATTERIES 
13-Plate 


Sentinel 
Less $1.00 for your old battery. 








COMPARE CONSTRUCTION 
and VALUES 


Firestone Tires hold all world records on road and track for 
Speed, Safety, and Endurance. Some people think they are 
high priced—but just compare quality and check these low 
prices. Our dealer will serve you better and save you money. 


/ " 


WW 


\ \« More Size ....... 4.75 in. 4.72in. KX «A 


3 7 &O More Weight .... 16.80 ibs. 15.68 ibe. fu 
\\ 


VK C/ 
More Thickness... . .598in. .558in. US 


IS yy More Plies at Tread . 6 plies pie Dy < 
Ce sai shinasda snare Bs cu. in. mn WM KC 
K \\ Most Miles per Dollar $6.35 %6.35 





Fires (OHE Dealers 


Every tire we make bears the “Firestone” name which is your 
protection, and carries the dealer’s and our unlimited guarantee. 
The dealer’s service helps you get all the miles out of your tires 


Super Heavy Duty 


Mail Order 
Super Tire 


$9.95 
10.25 
11.95 
13.65 
15.15 
17.10 
18.95 
23.45 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 





4 WY \ 
XY ji ” r a WWitir 3": 


P L 3 = & A “Special Brand” tire is made by some unknown man- Pp LL t E Bay 


UNDER THE ufacturer and sold under a name that does not identify UNDER THE 


ES 9. gl Bexhill sores nee ee ieee TREAD 





Ask Him for Copy of the FIRESTONE COOPERATIVE CATALOG 





See the FIRESTONE DEALER and Save Money 
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HE natural time to plant shrubs is 

in the fall. Many of the shrubs 
you are offered in spring were dug 
the fall before and “heeled in” or 
laid out in a shed thru the winter and 
delivered to you as dormant. stock in 
the spring. Five months out of the 
ground! Still they grow—but make a 
good looking bush the first year they 
never do. 

I like best to plant my shrubs in the 
fall, after it is cool enough to make 
the sap draw back into the root sys- 
tem. They may be shrubs in full leaf 
or partly “unleafed,” or they may have 
lost their leaves altogether. If you 
get them from a nursery nearby, or 
from some other part of your own 
grounds, it makes no difference what 
time of year it is. If they come from 
a more distant, nursery they will be 
sent to you after the leaves have 
fallen, but order them sent at the first 
possible moment. 

The main thing is to make the right 
kind of hole. This should be larger 
than the roots (deeper than you will 
plant, it by a foot or so), with barn- 
yard manure in the bottom and good 
earth on top of that. Then do not just 
cram the shrub into this hole but, treat 
it appreciatively, lovingly, gently. If 
any roots are broken or torn, cut them 
off cleanly with a sharp knife, place 
the mass of roots in the hole and thor- 
oly work good soil in around all the lit- 
tle rootlets. Do not leave an air pocket 
anywhere. Use the hands for this part 
of the job and see that each root is 
laid out in its natural position, not 
cramped around in just any way. Next 
pour in much, much water—not in a 
hard, forced stream from a hose, but 
slowly. Over this put more loose soil 
until it is mounded up a little around 
the stems of the shrub. The shrub 
should be placed as nearly as possible 
at the same depth as it has been in 
the nursery. 


Best Way to Choose Shrubs 


The ideal way to choose your fall 
shrubs is to take a drive to the nearby 
nursery and make your own selections. 
If you do this and can get the nursery- 
man to wet the plant down before 
carefully digging, not wrenching it 
out of the ground, you can transplant 
it just about any time of year except 
during extremely hot. and dry periods 
or in frozen ground. 

If you wish to transplant a very 
large shrub or tree, the method dif- 
fers in that the very best time is win- 
ter when things are frozen. Dig a 
trench around the shrub at a distance 
far enough from the base to allow a 
large ball of earth to adhere to the 
roots. This may be done in the fall 
and the trench filled with loose mate- 
rial after a thoro watering. In the fro- 
zen months after this ball of 























A bleak looking house becomes charming and homey with the addition of 
shrubbery and a coat of paint. 


straw or strawy manure should be 
placed around each shrub, to be re- 
moved late in spring or dug into the 
ground upon spring’s arrival. 

There is an art. in the planting of 
shrubbery about the place. Use shrubs 
to “plant out” ugly views, or to en- 
close an outdoor room or flower gar- 
den, or to enclose parts of the place 
from the public. The larger shrubs 
such as deutzia, high bush cranberry, 
ninebark, lilac, snowball, honeysuckle, 
dogwood, sumac and spiraea are often 
used for this. 


Thick Planting to Be Avoided 


The old method of thick planting to 
be thinned later, is no longer used ex- 
cept by nurseries or gardeners who 
wish to sell as much stuff as is pos- 
sible. Instead, shrubs are planted at 
such distance from each other as will 
allow the best and most symmetrical 
growth of each individual plant until 
such time as they have grown to the 
point of intermingling their branches 
in the making of the final border 
effect. 

Shrubbery should not ever be al- 
lowed to grow up in tangled masses. 
Judgment should be used from the 
very first in pruning out the older 
limbs when they begin to grow too 
thick. If hedges are wanted around 
the place, that is a different thing, and 
one to be carefully considered because 
it is difficult to keep them in the per- 
fect shape they should maintain. In- 
side of the hedge it is difficult to make 
other shrubs or flowers grow, because 
the root system spreads out beyond 
the area of the tops, and either the 
hedge or the other shrubs or flowers 


suffer. So hedges are best used only 
along really open spaces. High hedges 
do make a good boundary line at the 
back of the shrubbery and along it the 
different shrubs may be placed at good 
distances for their further growth. 
Use groups of three, five or seven, ac- 
cording to the size of the place. If 
five of a kind are used, for instance, 
three may be in a straight line at the 
back and two in front of these. In the 
next five, or seven, or three of a kind, 
they may be placed three or four at 
the back and two or three in front, or 
in an irregular arrangement which will 
allow a mingling of the two varieties 
where they meet and join, but making 
graceful curves of the front of the 
planting, swelling out into the lawn 
space in one place and receding in an- 
other according to the views you wish 
to .neclude or shut out. 


Arranging High Background 


Wherever the planting comes far- 
thest out into the yard, it. should be 
highest at the back. One might use 
for this such small tree-like shrubs as 
the tree of heaven, wayfaring tree, a 
plum thicket, or other fruits such as a 
pear, with smaller, more ornamental 
shrubs tothe fore. At the back of the 
boundary planting, and thru it, may be 
set the small flowering trees such as a 
rose-flowering hawthorn, flowering 
crabs of different sorts and flowering 
peach, cherry, and apricots where the 
winters are not too cold. Hawthorns, 
crabs and apricots are the hardier 
members of this delightful material for 
gardens. 

These shrubs are charming in pro- 
portion as they have within their out- 





lines pleasant open spaces of lawn. [1 
the lawn, a tree or two or more x: 
cording to the size of the space should 
be set. Between the shrubbery bor. 
ders and the lawn the borders may ba 
widened to include the perennial and 
annual flowers which complete the 
picture. 

After the boundary plantings and the 
trees comes the foundation planting of 
the house. For this, smaller material 
is used and this should be placed a 
few feet. in front of the foundation, 
peaking up into a higher arrangement 
at the corners and beside the en. 
trances, with here and there some of 
the foundation left showing. The 
choicer, less commonplace things may 
be used here. A popular choice lately 
is dwarf evergreens, such as Mugho 
pines, trailing junipers, and cotoneast- 
ers. Japanese spurge and periwinkle 
are splendid for underplanting. There 
are several good cotoneasters, all of 
them with leathery leaves which are 
almost ever green. The Rugosa rose, 
both of the older and newer varieties, 
if kept cut rather low, makes hand- 
some masses of foliage with flowers 
over a long season. 

The smaller varieties of lilac with 
grayish lavender flowers produce pret- 
ty swaying branches which sweep the 
ground and are admirable for founda- 
tion planting. A magnificently worthy 
but expensive member of the vibur- 
num family, Viburnum Cahlesi, with 
exquisite flowers and the fragrance of 
arbutus, may be set by the door. The 
new dwarf, long-season Philadelphus 
Virginal, miscalled with the rest of its 
family syringa, is another indispensa 
ble. It is also good for the doorway, as 
are the hybrid lilacs in many varieties 
thru all the shades of pink, lavender, 
maroon, purple and white. The new 
hybrid yellow Rugosa Rose Agnes, and 
the marvelous blue, fall-blooming cary- 
opteris, usually called “blue spirea,” 
make an unusual and charming combi- 
nation, especially good in places a lit- 
tle sheltered. They are a nice com 
bination for the planting of the foun- 
dation of yellow or red brick against 
which the more common rose colors 
and reds are inharmonious. 


Low Growth and Border Plants 


The magenta pink spiraea, Anthon; 
Waterer, and the hydrangea Hills of 
Snow, are commonly used material for 
the planting of small houses and ac- 
cents in the border. For shady places 
gracilis and rosea, and the good varie 
ties of snowberry, are dependable, as 
is Japanese barberry. For variety, 
sweet pepper bush (Clethra alnifolia) 
and Rhodotypus Kerrioides are good 
low growers, the first with plumy 
spikes of fragrant. bloom and the sec- 
ond with handseme foliage and white 

flowers followed by jet black ber- 





earth is filled with the fibrous 
rootlets which will develop dur- 
ing the autumn, it may be taken 
up and transplanted into a hole 
properly prepared for it earlier. 
These little fibrous rootlets are 
then all ready to begin to deliver 
sap to the top as soon as spring 
sets in and will have been pro- 
tected from injury while being 
moved. This manner of digging 
with a ball of dirt is the only 
method for evergreens and dur- 
ing September the correct time. 
Transplant as soon as dug, how- 
ever, and do not leave in the 
ground in the manner described 
for deciduous trees and shrubs. 
When the shrubs are set in 
place for the winter they should 
be pruned severely, not by hav- 
ing their tops cut off, but by re- 
moving from the ground up some 
of the larger stems. It is best to 
remove these after transplanting 
because it is then easy to see 
how to shape the plant best for 
its permanent location. After the 
shrub is set, a mulch of leaves, 


Ss 





Shrubbery should be used to blot out ugly spaces and to frame attractive garden pictures. 


ries giving it one of its common 
names, jet bead bush. 

The new “Beauty Bush” looks 
all one’s best dreams of what @ 
shrub ought to be, when it is cov 
ered with its masses of pink min 
iature trumpets in June. Rosa 
Hogonis is another such mass 0 
single yellow roses when a full 
grown bush. The Butterfly Bush, 
which dies to the ground eaca 
winter like a peony, gives good 
bloom in August and Septembei 
both for the border and cutting 





It is hard to say which is the 
more beautiful shrub, the coto® 
easter, with its almost ever gree? 
leathery leaves and its berries 0 
black or red, or the ewonymus, 


with its interesting twigs and 
handsome leaves of such 380%! 
geous autumn red, and frult, 


shaped like bittersweet but rose 
or red or purple. Stephandra has 
a perfect small lacy leaf whic! 
makes up for the fact. that the 
flowers are inconspicuous, and & 
beautiful thruout the year.—Alice 
G. Wallace. 
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COOKERY CORNER 








Lace Cookies 

Here is my recipe for lace cookies. 
When made right, they are very good. 
Cream three-fourths of a cup of sugar 
with one-half of a cup of butter and 
lard mixed. Add one well beaten egg 
and two cups of rolled oats. Flavor 
with one-half teaspoon of vanilla and 
the grated rind of half an orange or 
lemon. Add one teaspoon of baking 
powder. Mix well. 

Place well apart on a buttered cookie 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven until 
light brown. This recipe makes three 
good sized pans of cookies. Do not be 
alarmed at the first of the cookies in 
the oven; they are called lace cookies 
because of the bubbles.—Miss Wilhe!- 
mina Bos, Sioux County, Iowa. 


Guest Sweet Potatoes 


Boil six medium sized sweet pota- 
toes with the jackets on until tender. 
Remove the skins, add one tablespoon 
butter, three tablespoons of sweet 
milk, sugar to suit taste and mash well 
together. Add one cupful of raisins 
that have been soaked over night. Put 
the mixture into a buttered baking 
dish and dot the top with marshmal- 
lows. Brown in a medium oven. This 
makes a delicious dish to serve with 
baked ham for a guest dinner.—Mrs. 
Axel E. Lundberg, Union County, 
South Dakota. 


Lightning Cream Puffs 

If you’re looking for a cream puff 
recipe that’s quickly made but still 
gives a good product when done, try 
this cream puff recipe: 

1 cup of hot water 

% cup of butter 

1 cup of sifted flour 

3 eggs 

Directions—Boil the water and the 
butter together. While boiling add 
sifted flour. Remove from the stove 
and stir until you have a smooth paste. 
Cool, add the unbeaten eggs, and stir 
for five minutes. Drop on buttered 
tins or bread pans and bake for 
twenty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. Fill with flavored whipped cream 
or the usual cream filling. —Bernadine 
Koolman, Osceola County, Iowa. 


Date Drop Cookies 


1 cup sugar 

*4 cup butter 

1% cups flour 

2 eggs 

1 pound of dates, 
chopped 

1 cup nut meats 

1 


seeded and 


6 spoon of allspice 

1% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon ginger 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Milk to moisten 

Cream the sugar and the butter, sift 

the flour, baking powder, the spices and 
the salt. Add the dates to the flour. 
Beat the eggs slightly and add to the 
creamed shortening. Add the flour 
and fruit. If too stiff, moisten with 
milk. Drop in teaspoonfuls upon oiled 
baking sheets.—Mrs. J. Smith, Madi- 
son County, Iowa. 


Sour Cream Cake 
With any of the canned summer 
fruits, I like to use this quick sour 
cream cake recipe. It solves the des- 
sert problem, no matter who comes. 
% cup of sugar 
1 cup of sour cream 
1 cup of flour 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
% teaspoon of soda dissolved in a 
little hot water 
16 teaspoon of salt 
4 eggs, well beaten 
This may be flavored by grated lem- 
on rind or varied by adding cocoa, 
Spices, cocoanut and fruit.—Mrs. Cas- 
per J. Schoulte, Clayton County, Iowa. 


Honey Stuffed Dates 


Wash and steam for from five to ten 
minutes, four or five large prunes and 
the same number of figs. Allow for 
about one-half cup of fig and prune 
Pulp. Add one fourth cup of chopped 
citron, one-fourth cup of raisins and 
one cup of nut meats. Put these in- 
éredients thru the food chopper. Mix 
thoroly and moisten with one-fourth 
cup of honey. Select and wash three 
dozen plump dates. Seed and fill with 





the chopped fruit mixture. Roll in 
crystallized sugar and chill.—Mrs. M. 
P. N., Woodbury County, Iowa. 


Grapenut Bread 

2 cups of sour milk 

1 cup of Grapenuts 

1 egg 

4, cup of sugar 

4 cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of salt 

4 teaspoons of baking powder 

1 teaspoon of soda 

Pour the milk over the Grapenuts 

and let stand ten minutes. Then add 
the egg and one-half cup of sugar. Sift 
the flour several times with the salt, 
baking powder and the soda. Mix all 
together and beat well. Pour into a 
buttered bread pan and let stand for 
thirty minutes. Then bake for forty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. (The 
batter is unusually stiff.)\—Mrs. S. A. 
Sanderson, Lee County, Illinois. 


Pittsburgh Potatoes 
4 cups of diced raw potatoes 
2 tablespoons of diced onions 
% teaspoon of pepper 
1 finely cut pimento 
4 tablespoons of flour 





4 tablespoons of butter | 
1 teaspoon of salt 
2 cups of milk 
14 cup of cheese | 
Cook the potatoes in cubes in salted | 
boiling water, with a minced onion, 
until the potatoes begin to be tender. 
Make a creamed sauce of the ingredi- 
ents listed above, including the flour 
and the milk. Add the cheese and pi- | 
mentoes and next add the parboiled 
potatoes. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and set in a medium oven to 
brown.—Miss Erma Kabisch, Cherokee 
County, Iowa. 


Lemon Meringue Pudding 
1 quart of sweet milk 
2 cups of bread crumbs 
4 eggs 
% cup of butter 
1 cup of sugar 
Juice of one large lemon 
» of the rind, grated 
Soak the bread in the milk. Add the 
beaten egg yolks with the butter and | 
the sugar rubbed to a cream; also the | 
lemon juice. Bake in a buttered dish 
until firm and slightly brown. When 
done, cover with the meringue of the 
whites beaten to a froth and sweetened 
with four tablespoons of sugar and a 
little lemon juice. Brown slightly.— 
Miss M. L. Walker, Union County, 
South Carolina. 


First Things First 
CCASIONALLY, the family is bet- 
ter off and happier if the floors 

are not serubbed so regularly or if the | 
evening meal consists of bread, butter 
and milk served in the kitchen, instead 
of a two or three course dinner. 

After all, scrubbing floors, preparing 
meals, and washing the dishes are 
only means to an end—the well-being 
of the family. When mother has time 
to go to an interesting meeting or to 
spend a few more hours with her chil- 
dren, the family is apt to be better off 
than if she spends all her hours mend- 
ing and cooking. 

One of the most important lessons 
we all need to learn is this one of put- 
ting first things first, believes Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, Wisconsin leader 
of home economics extension. It takes 
a great deal of training and will power 
to do it, but it is well worth all the 
effort we put. into it. 

“The good is the enemy of the best,” 
is one of the old sayings we need to 
recall often, Mrs. Jones says. It is not 
only in housework that we need this 
reminder, either, altho we are most 
often caught. in the routine of caring 
for the family. 

It is very easy, in reading, to spend 
our time on things that are not worth 
while but which are easily available 
rather than on the good things which 
add to our understanding and inter- 
est. This same thing holds true in 
managing our expenses, where we may 
save a dime and waste a dollar. In- 
deed, Mrs. Jones feels that we must be 
ever on the alert to see that we are 
putting first things first. 







































OW the Old Folks enjoy the comfort 
H and cheer of Allen's Firelight Furnace! 

With the doors open, its friendly glow 
brings back memories of the oldtime, open 
fireside. But with modern efficiency, it circu- 
lates moist warm-air, heating the whole house, 
upstairs and down. 


When the doors are closed, the ALLEN re- Cheer and con- 
sembles a piece of beautiful, period furniture.  tentment thet for 
The Credenza designed cabinet is finished in been associated 
lustrous, walnut-grained porcelain enamel, and __ with the old-fash- 
harmonizes with the latest style in home fur- ‘oned fireplace. 


nishings. 

Because of its scientific construction, the 
ALLEN burns any kind of fuel at a great sav- 
ing. Wide doors accommodate cord wood. 
Special models are made for gas. 





From Alaska to Florida—from coast to coast—Allen’s 
Parlor Furnace has brought comfort in winter to over 
100,000 homes, schools, churches and stores. If you, 
too, want the advantages of furnace efficiency at stove 
cost, see the nearby Allen Dealer. He will gladly 
demonstrate Allen superiorities and explain the easy 
purchase plan. If you do nofknow his address, send 
the coupon today. 


BROWN-CAMP HARDWARE COMPANY 
Distributors 
Des Moines, lowa 


ALLENS 


FREE BOOKLET 
Interesting his- 
torical sketch on 
“Heat.”’ 


Send Coupon 





/ Brown-Camp 
Hardware Co., 
Des Moines, lowe 
Please mail 
free booklet. | am 
interested in the 
Firelight Models 
Gas Models 


| ee. ; 


/ Address 
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Look Over... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 





Price 95c to $1.35. One year guarantee. 
JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Ill. 


round THE WORLD cauise 


—as sponsored by Canadian Pacific, gives 
you Christmas in the Holy Land, New 
Year’s Eve in vivid Cairo, India in spring- 
like January—every key-place on the globe 


























visited at the most interesting time. 
Empress of Australia from New York, 


December 2. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 73 brim-full days, with lengthy visits 


ashore at Holy Lands, Egypt, all the 
most-famous spots on this sapphire sea. Empress of France from New York, 


February 3. 

ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY The short, picturesque route for reg- 
: ular sailings to and from Europe. 

Only four days open sea! Regal white Empresses, new Cabin Duchesses, 

and the famous “Mont” fleet, regularly from Montreal and Quebec. 


Write today for illustrated book- _ E. A. KENNEY 
lets and rates on the Cruises and any See Agent 
7 . son Blvd. 
the famous St. Lawrence Seaway. Chicago, Ill. 
From your own agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques — Good the World Over 
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The MOST BEAUTIFUL 
of ALL HOME HEATERS 





FURNACE TYPE OF 
HEATING UNIT 























REVELATION 
in HOME HEATING 


D 
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It’s here—the greatest of all cab- 
inet heaters. Not merely an old- 
fashioned heater with a metal box 
around it—but new in every de- 
tail and years ahead in heating 
ability. In rich, burled circassian 
walnut porcelain enamel — the 
most beautiful heating appliance 
ever offered for the farm home. 


Big, special designed, fur- 
nace type heating unit. 
Slotted cast iron fire pot 
assures maximum heat— 
low fuel consumption— 
little attention—long life. 
, A revelation in home 
“heating. See it at your 
A dealer’s before picking 


0% RY ‘ any heater this year. 


eLixe RADIONA 


Rock Island Stove Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


60 years of successful stove making 
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fhe Bakewell FREE [ — ISLAND STOVE CO. wr 
nge —_ firs ock Island, Ill. 
poe in Farm COOK Send literature on De Luxe Radiona and tell me 
° BOOK [who sells them here. 

[ Name 
Bakewell Ranges are available in Three 
Modern Color Combinations—Emerald [ Address mx FD 
sunburst—Turquoise Sunburst—Tan and 
ivory. ee ae a eee 

1 ( ) Iam interested in a new range. 











An Old Time Hospitality 
The modernized 


Hote. WEST 


HE spirit of the western fron- 

tier with its free and easy 

friendliness and sincere hos- 
pitality still survives in the mod- 
ernized Hotel West. Maximum 
comfort at minimum cost makes 
your welcome all the more real. 
You'll enjoy eeting in the new and 
unique CORN CRIB COFFEE 
SHOP. Sensible prices, of course. 


250 Rooms 
$1.50 » $2.50 


In OMAHA the 
Rome Hotel offers 
you practical lux- 
uty at moderate 
cost. Dine eco- 
nomically, day or 
night, inthe Rome 
Cafeteria. 

















( ) Send FREE Cook Book. 



















The WOOD CORE Wall Board 
Plitics can be easily 
cs 


finished off into comfort- 
able, attractive rooms with 
Compo-Board, making the whole 
house warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. This redwood core 
wall board is strong, light weight, 
easy to work with. Will not 
warp, buckle or shrink. Choice 
of red or tan liner. Can be pa- 
pered, painted or kalsomined. 





Compo-Board has been accept- 
ed as the best wall board Le 
38 years. Ask your dealer 
or write for free sample and 
list of many uses. 


The Compo-Board Company 
4418 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
wee 

















When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

















Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Review 

Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for Sept. 28, 1930.) 

The lessons of the third quarter deal 
with representative men and women 
of the Old Testament, beginning with 
Abraham, the outstanding example of 
faith and obedience to God. He was 
chosen as the ane man to restore the 
knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, lost between Noah and Abra- 
ham. He was to stand forth in all 
time to come as the exponent of the 
only religion than can save man from 
his own vices. He must therefore be 
tested or tried. He is told to leave 
his native country and go to a remote 
part of the empire. He is to cut 
loose from his kindred, except his 
nephew Lot. His increased wealth 
brings to him another trial, and he 
has to separate from Lot. also. Abra- 
ham is then given the promise of the 
land for his posterity, which he is 
told will be numberless. Sarah is 
childless, but he is told that in her 
old age she is to bear him a child. 
This they could not. believe. Later 
comes the crucial trial. He is told 
to offer up his son Isaac as a sacri- 
fice. Even this command he obeys, 
but God stays his hand. The great- 
ness of Abraham lay in his conviction 
that he was guided by the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. Abraham so 
loved his God that he was willing to 
obey Him in everything, even to offer- 
ing up his son. 

Isaac married Rebekah and they 
had two sons, Esau and Jacob. Esau 
inherited his mother’s energy, but 
lived only for the present. Jacob 
was a quiet man, but inherited his 
mother’s guile, and looked to the 
future. When Esau comes in hungry 
from the hunt and finds Jacob fixing 
up a mess of pottage, Jacob gets him 
to sell his birthright in exchange for 
it. Esau marries and lives in Edom. 
Jacob stays at home and looks after 
the business. Isaac has a_ severe 
spell of sickness and Esau is home on 
a visit. Jacob disguises himself as 
Esau, the older brother, deceives 
Isaac, now blind, and so gets the 
blessing that should have been Esau’s. 
Then in fear of Esau’s revenge, Jacob 
leaves for Haran. The first night 
from home, God appears to him in a 
dream. The next morning he makes 
a vow that if God will be with him he 
will serve Him. In Haran he meets 
his match in his Uncle Laban. He 
serves seven years for Rachel, and is 
given Leah instead; then serves seven 
more for Rachel. He prospers amaz- 
ingly and finally starts back with his 
family for his old home. On the way 
he wrestles with a “stranger,” a mes- 
senger of Jehovah, and prevails. From 
this on he is a changed man, with 
higher ideals He makes up with 
Esau, who forgives him. (Lesson 2). 

We know little of the early life of 
Moses except the fact of his rescue 
by the daughter of Pharoah and that 
he was brought up in the court of 
“gypt, with all its advantages in the 
way of culture and education. He is 
banished because he helped a brother 
Hebrew, a slave. He goes to Jethro, 
a Midianite priest, for forty years, 
working for him as head shepherd, 
meanwhile marrying his daughter. 
While tending his flock God appears 
to him in a burning bush, and com- 
missions him to go to Egypt to lead 
the Hebrews out of captivity. He re- 
fuses, but God overrules all his ob- 
jections, promises to be with him and 
gives him power to work miracles. 
His mission in Egypt was to convince 
the people that Jehovah was the God 
of salvation and that Moses was His 
spokesman; also that Jehovah was 
supreme over all nations. He leads 
the children of Israel out of Egypt 
after a series of miracles against. the 
Egyptians, ending with the death of 
the firstborn. They show themselves 
unfit. to enter the Promised Land, and 
live in the wilderness for forty years. 
For disobedience Moses is not allowed 


to enter the Promised Land, but is 
allowed to see it. He is told that 
Joshua is to conquer the land, lays 
his hands upon him and instructs him 
as his successor. Moses was a great 
leader, a great statesman, patient and 
enduring, the man to organize and 
direct thru the wanderings of the na- 
tion, but. it needed a different type to 
conquer the land. (Lesson 8). 

The Book of Judges is the history 
of the development of the kingdom of 
God. To the Jewish people was given 
the commission of cleaning out the 
moral cesspool of the world at that 
time, and in executing this commis- 
sion they were to spare nothing. 
Joshua and his generation were now 
dead. A new generation had grown 
up and had found it easier to inter- 
marry with the Canaanites than to 
follow the command of Jehovah and 
drive them out. This “provoked the 
Lord to anger.” Help came thru the 
judges who ruled only the part of 
the country that was suffering from 
oppression at the time. One of the 
best of these judges was a woman, a 
real national deliverer. For twenty 
years the king of Canaan had _ har- 
assed the children of Israel. Deborah 
saw that the time was ripe for re- 
bellion, and called on Barak, a chief- 
tain in the far north, and told him she 
had an intimation from the Lord that 
deliverance was possible. An assault 
was made and the Canaanites were 
routed, because of a great storm, a 
method of Divine interference. Sisera, 
the general of the Canaanite army, 
escaped. While he slept in the home 
of the Kenite chief, he was slain by 
his wife, Jael. The result was the 
deliverance of Israel from the Canaan- 
ites for twenty years. (Lesson 4). 

The Book of Ruth is really part of 
the Book of Judges, but deals with 
the domestic life of the Israelites 
rather than the public life. We are 
given a glimpse of the TIsraelitish 
farmer, of the courts of justice and 
of the strength and purity of domestic 
ties. On account of drouth around 
Bethlehem, Elimelech takes his wife, 
Naomi, and his two sons over to the 
heathen land of Moab. Elimelech and 
the two sons die. Noami and her two 
daughters-in-law start. for Bethlehem, 
but Naomi entreats them to go back 
to their home and marry there. Orpah 
goes back, but Ruth goes with Naomi, 
saying that. she will stay with her 
until death parts them; that she will 
abjure her gods and worship Jehovah. 
It is the beginning of the barley har- 
vets, and Ruth goes out to glean in 
the fields of her kinsman, Boaz. Under 
the Jewish law, the childless widow 
was already engaged to the nearest 
unmarried kinsman. 30az buys the 
rights of the nearest kinsman accord- 
ing to the Jewish law, and marries 
Ruth, to the great. delight of Naomi. 
(Lesson 5). 

Hannah is selected as an outstand- 
ing example of the godly mother. She 
was the wife of Elkanah, and went 
with him and the rest of the family 
to the yearly sacrifices at Shiloh. 
Hannah was childless, and while in 
the temple prayed to the Lord that 
He would answer her prayer that she 
might have a man-child, and promised 
that she would give him to Jehovah 
all the days. of his life. Her prayer 
is granted, and Samuel is born. When 
he is three years old, the mother and 
father again go to the temple, and 
presents Samuel to the Lord, leaving 
him in the temple with Eli, the priest 
She visits him once a year thereafter, 
bringing him a coat she has made 
The service of Samuel to God and to 
humanity was the compensation ol 
this godly mother. He was the last 
of the judges of Israel and one ol 
the greatest. of the prophets. (Les 
son 6). 

Samuel was the last judge over 
Israel. The’ people demanded a king, 
not. the invisible Jehovah but a visible 
king. Samuel points out to them clear 
ly what will happen if their request 
is granted. He will be a king just 
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like the kings of the nations about 
them, who will draft them in the 
army, make servants out of the com- 
mon people and load them with a 
purden of taxation. Samuel is told 
to give them what they want. Saul, 
the son of Kish, of the smallest of 
the tribes, Benjamin, is anointed pri- 
vately at his home by Samuel, and 
later at an assembly of the people, 
and is proclaimed king after he led in 
defeating the Ammonites. He is de- 
scribed as “a young man and a good- 
ly,” head and shoulders above the 
rest. Saul is one of the most curious- 
ly mixed characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. He swings backward and for- 
ward between good and evil almost 
to the end of his days, and finally 
lands on the side of evil. He becomes 
intensely jealous of David and his 
popularity, probably realizing that he 
is to be his successor. When he has 
shown himself to be utterly unworthy 
to continue as king, Samuel mourned 
over him as over a son. (Lesson 7). 

Battle with the Philistines was im- 
pending. David was thought too young 
to go to battle, but he wishes to take 
up the challenge of Goliath, the giant 
of Gath. Finally Saul consents to give 
him a chance, and David slays Goliath. 
Then begins the remarkable friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan, the son 
of Saul. David's popularity became 
so great that the king became jealous 
of him. Jonathan defends David to 
his father and tries in every way to 
protect him. Jonathan binds himself 
by an oath to be true to David, and 
in turn exacts an oath from David 
that he will protect Jonathan all his 
life and stand by his children after 
his death, and when David shall be 
king instead of Saul. There seems to 
be no blemish in the life of Jonathan. 
He recognized the fact that the Lord 
was no longer with his father, but 
was with David. He is loyal to his 
friend, but does not desert his father. 
He stands by Saul to the end and dies 
with him in battle. (Lesson 8). 

The prophet Amos was a_ vine- 
dresser of Judea. God commissioned 
him to testify against the sins of the 
rulers of the neighboring kingdom of 
Israel. He lived in the time of Jero- 
boam ITI, when the kingdom was enjoy- 
ing a high degree of prosperity, when 
increasing wealth brought with it the 
sins usual in good times. Calf-worship 
was observed in various sanctuaries. 
The corrupt priest at Bethel secured 
an order from Jeroboam to send Amos 
home, but he keeps on preaching 
against the sins. of those high in pow- 
er. He describes in detail the crimes 
of the rulers, and gives five reasons 
why they should return to the true 
God. The corruption had become so 
deep that there seemed no hope of 
reform from within. He tells them 
that, corrupt as the nation has be- 
come, it may be reformed even yet, 
if rulers and people return to God; 
that they must, however, manifest 
their reform by something more than 
an outward expression of religion. 
There must. be righteousness and 
justice-also. (Lesson 9). 


The preaching of the prophet Zepha- 
niah seems to have made a great im- 
pression upon Josiah, the great grand- 
son of Hezekiah, who was made king 
when eight years old. When he was 
sixteen Josiah began to seek after 
God, and when he was twenty began 
to purge Judah and Jerusalem from 
idols and heathen altars. During a 
renovation of the temple, the Bible 
was found by Hilkiah, the high priest. 
Upon the reading of this newly found 
Bible, it was found that the king and 
the whole nation had for seventy 
years been guilty of violating almost 
every precept of the law and were 
liable to destruction. The head of 
the prophetic order at this time was 
the prophetess Huldah. When called 
upon to interpret the denunciation of 
the Bible, she told them it was too 
late for national reformation, that. the 
corruption was too deepseated. But 
tho it was too late to save the nation, 
it was not too late to save Josiah and 
those who were striving, as he was, 
for lasting reform. Destruction of the 
nation would not come as long as a 
senuine reformer was at its head. 
(Lesson 10). 





When Josiah was starting to wipe 
out idolatry and re-establish the wor- 


ship of Jehovah, Jeremiah, then a 
very young man, was beginning his 
career as a prophet. His ministry out- 
lasted the kingdom, which came to 
an end about forty years afterwards. 
He had great. sympathy for distress 
and suffering, but with it profound 
convictions and the dauntless courage 
which shrinks from no personal suf- 
fering while in the path of duty. His 
was the hard lot of a man with a 
message, but knowing all the time 
that his message would be disregarded 
and that nothing he could say or do 
would in the end save the nation. His 
message was an unpopular one with 
both priests and people. He unmasked 
their vices. They tried to drive him 
out, and conspired to kill him. The 
substance of his message was that if 
they would not hearken to God and 
walk in His law as given thru the 
prophets, they should be made like 
Shiloh, a curse to all the nations of 
the earth. He was mobbed, tried for 
treason, but not convicted. He kept 
on prophesying, and probably in the 
end suffered martyrdom in Egypt. He 
was a man of rare courage, loving his 
country better than his life. (Les- 
son 11). 

Only here and there, whether in Old 
Testament or New Testament times, 
is there found a man broad enough in 
his views to catch a glimpse of the 
all-embracing sweep of the Christian 
religion. It is small wonder that the 
prophet Jonah, in the days of Jero- 
boam II, refused to accept his appoint- 
ment as foreign missionary to the city 
of Nineveh. He simply ran away, 
boarded a sailing vessel, was swal- 
lowed by a great. fish, and was thrown 
ashore. After this he went to Nineveh, 
and delivered his message. Jonah 
was able to convince the king and 
the court that the moral corruption 
was so great that. unless there was 
quick and sincere repentance the city 
would fall by the weakness engen- 
dered by her own moral corruption. 
Jonah was very angry because God 
showed mercy to the repentant Nine- 
vites. He prayed that he might. die 
rather than lose his reputation as a 
prophet. He goes out of the city, puts 
up a tent for himself. A castor bean 
plant grows up quickly and gives him 
shade. This dies and he is again 
angry and wishes to die. Again God 
remonstrates with him. 





Use the Whey 


paces of discarding the whey left 

after making cottage cheese, use it 
in bread, cake, gelatin and frozen des- 
serts, pudding sauces or even summer 
beverages, suggests the New York 
State college of home economics at. 
Cornell University. Whey is valuable 
as a food since it contains the water- 
soluble and part.of the fat-soluble 
growth-promoting vitamins, much of 
the calcium, and often most of the car- 
bohydrate of the original milk. It 
lends itself especially well to dishes in 
which lemon is used. 

Whey fluff is an attractive and de- 
licious summer dessert. Soak two ta- 
blespoons of gelatin in one-third cup 
of cold water and dissolve it over a 
pan of boiling water. Mix the gelatin 
thoroly with two cups of whey, add 
two-thirds cup of sugar and set the 
mixture in a pan of ice water. When 
it begins to thicken around the edges, 
beat. it well with an egg beater, add 
the grated rind and juice of one-half 
lemon and one cup of raw carrots grat- 
ed fine. Fold in a stiffly beaten white 
of egg and turn at once into a mold. 
Serve the fluff with soft custard or 
whipped cream. Strawberries, rhu- 
barb, pineapple, orange or peaches 
may be used instead of carrot. 

Sherbet may also be made with 
whey, fruit and gelatin. Soak a table- 
spoon of gelatin in one-fourth cup of 
cold water and dissolve it over boiling 
water. Mix a quart of whey, the juice 
of one lemon and one and one-fourth 
cups of sugar and add the gelatin. 
Pack and freeze the mixture. When it 
begins to thicken add one cup of 
crushed fruit such as pineapple, ber- 
ries, peaches or cherries and continue 
the freezing. 





(Lesson 12). | 

































you ever made. 


John Deere No. 10 
One-Row Picker 


This popular one-man, one-row 
power-driven picker, shown above, 
picks faster, leaves less corn in 
the field and delivers cleaner corn 
into the wagon than other one-row 
pickers. 

Floating gathering points get 
practically all down corn. Long 
snapping rolls—plenty of capac- 
ity to handle the heaviest crop. 
Picks as fast as any ordinary two- 
row. 

From tractor seat, you have 
control of picker and wagon. 

Handy, easily operated wagon 
hitch, balanced draft and light 
weight—outstanding John Deere 
features. 


See these cost-reducing, 
Deere dealer's. 
let LR-645 
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with a fast-working John Deere Corn Picker. 
ahead of bad weather, at lower cost, with less help and 
do away with all that hard, slow hand picking. 


labor-savin 
Write Jo n Deere, Moline, Il., 


Pick Your Corn the Cost- 


Reducing, Labor- 
Saving Way 


This year, pick your corn 
Crib it 


Read about these popular pickers described below. 
Choose the one best suited to your corn acreage; you 
will find it one of the best farm machinery investments 


Two Rows at a Time 
with the No. 20 


The John Deere No. 20, two- 
row picker, the favorite among 
farmers with large corn acreage, 
enables you to pick as much as 
ten or more men picking by hand. 


Convenient operation of picker 
and wagon from tractor seat; 
wide floating gathering points, 
which get the lodged corn; ten 
self-adjusting husking rolls, which 
make possible fast, clean work. 
Slip clutches on main units to re- 
duce breakage; pressure oiling 
system—these features, along with 
high quality construction, assure 
good work and long life. 


pickers at your John 
for free book- 


- 


& DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








CLEANS BY THE 
HAND-WASHING 
METHOD 





You can 


afford a 
Voss 


The New Voss is 
moderately priced. 
Yet it has every worth- 
while feature of higher 
priced washers, including 
ery & Stratton 4-cycle 

ine. And it is the 
ON Y washer that cleans 
by the hand-washing 
method. VISIT A VOSS 








RERADIC#”’ 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 es of radio _.q = ew 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets . Desutiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 723 CHICAGO} 






























A Word About 
Our Entertainers 


Our newest feature is “Ted,” 
the serial comic in colors. Ted 
Barnes is patterned after a real 


corn belt farm boy. His adven- 
tures are portrayed every week 
on a full page in colors. Don't 
miss him. 

Then there’s Slim and Spud, 


the two rapscallions who are al- 
ways getting into tight places 

Another newcomer to our 
comic section is Ruth Rural. 
She’s a smart girl, all right, as 
Pa Rural has found out. 

Our old stand-by is Joshaway 
Crabapple. He brings a whole 


bagful of jokes to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
readers every week. He is the 


best gloom chaser we have ever 
run across. You can always find 
him on the inside of the back 
cover page. 


There Is Always 
Entertainment in 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead 
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Hau! Out a few 
Extra Bundles of 


i” aad | 














wie you load your Ankorites 

for the permanent fences you will 
build this fall, throw on a few extra bun- 

dles for emergency use. Use them for fence 
repairs...for replacing broken or rotted wood 
posts...for changing feed lots or for portable 
field fences...for pasturing forage crops or 
hogging down corn. When corn prices are 
low it pays to “hog down” to save gathering 
cost and geta better price for it’’onthe hoof.” 


For either permanent or portable fences, 
Ankorites will give you more” plus values” 
than any other steel post you can buy — 
better distribution of steel for great strength; 
double coated for long life; sharp pointed 
for easy driving; clamped-on anchor plate 
—not riveted; speedy wiring with snap-on 
fastener and convenient fastening tool. 





If you 
don’t know the 
Ankorite dealer 
near you, ask us 
for his name. 


You'll save money by using Ankorites for 
permanent fences; and by keeping a few 
bundles on hand for emergency use. 





33 North La Salle 
Calumet Steel Co. Street :: Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me acopy of booklet ““Twenty-Tins” and 


the name of a dealer near me who has Ankorite Steel Drive Posts 
in stock. WF. 















Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you ean make your purchases. 


ry 
Horse too lame 


to work? 
& 
Reach for dependable 


ABSORBINE 


36—37—38 years old! And still Absorbine grows in favor 
with farmers who can’t afford to lay-up horses. Effective 
Absorbine quickly relieves muscles sore and swollen from 
heavy hauling. Use it on tendons stiff and sore from hard 
pulls. Massage this remarkable liniment on all strains and 
sprains. [t won't blister or remove hair—and go ahead 
and use the horse. Effective Absorbine is worth double 
price as an antiseptic aione. A few drops aid quick heal- 
ing of almost any cut, bruise or sore. For real economy’s 
sake get Absorbine. All druggists—$2.50. ; 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








| Messersmith, so 


| turnip. 








ERVICE BUREAU | 














Hired Man Helped Himself 


Wm. S. Hughes, a farmer living near 
Templeton, Iowa, was compelled to go 
to Carroll to have his tonsils removed, 
so hired a young man by the name of 
Raymcnd Messersmith until he could 


get back on the job. Messersmith 
started to work on Monday, and Fri- 
day when Mr. Hughes went to see the 


doctor, the hired man went to the 
chicken house and picked up ten 
chickens. Several of them were set- 


ting hens. He took them to a mer- 
chant at Templeton and sold them. 

When the Hughes family returned 
home, Mrs. Hughes went out to gather 
the eggs and noticed that her setting 
hens were gone and on investigation 
at Templeton found that one of the 
merchants had bought some chickens 
and gave the descriptions and car 
number as that of Messersmith, the 
hired man. 

The thievery was reported to the 
sheriff and the county attorney, but 
they did not seem to be able to locate 
Mr. Hughes started 
looking around himself and later lo- 
cated him working out. of Guthrie 
Center. The sheriff was again noti- 
fied and Deputy Sheriff Hinze and the 
county attorney went to Guthrie Cen- 
ter and arrested Messersmith, who 
later pleaded guilty before Judge R. L. 
McCord and was sentenced to four 
months in the county jail at Carroll. 

A reward was paid Mr. Hughes for 
his efforts in running down the thief. 


Nab Check Artist 

When Julius Knotek tried to cash a 
bad check at Council Bluffs and ran 
into the poultry dealer in that terri- 
tory he made a mistake. He presented 
the check to the Abbott Produce Com- 
pany but did not get away with it. It 
seems that this company which buys 
poultry at Council Bluffs had been on 
the lookout for another fellow by the 
name of Lyle Graham. Graham was lo- 
cated at Lincoln and Deputy C. E. Wil- 
liams, of the sheriff’s office, went over 
to make the arrest. While Deputy 
Williams was in Lincoln he was ad- 
vised by another produce manager that 
Graham had a partner and consequent- 
ly Williams began a little investiga- 
tion. C. M. Abbott and H. E. Bedford, 
poultry buyers in Council Bluffs, were 
notified and went over to Lincoln and 
identified Knotek as the man who had 
passed bad checks to them previously. 
He was brought back, was taken be- 
fore Judge Dewell and given a year in 
the county jail for his check activities. 
As a result of this fast work on the 
part of the deputy and poultry buyers, 
another bad check artist was sent to 
prison and a Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead reward has been paid 
to Abbott and Bedford for their good 
work. 


Watch Those Checks 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have written us telling how they 
took checks from strangers and later 
found the checks to be worthless. 
Some of the these checks have been 
sent to us to collect. 

We wish we could collect them but 
it’s pretty hard to get blood out of a 
A fellow who gives a bad 
check generally disappears in a hurry. 
That’s his game and he _ probably 
knows he will be in trouble if he gives 
his correct address. 

All we can say is this: Be careful 
and do not take checks from strangers 
whom you do not know. There’s no 
profit in that kind of business. 

When you get a bad check the first 
thing to do is to file an information 
with your county attorney and then 


| there is a chance the sheriff might get 


the crook. But it’s only a chance and 
‘the best policy is to beware of stran- 
gers, their checks and their signa- 


tures. 








His Gun Helped 

F. A. Zumsteg, who runs the Inde. 
pendent Oil station near Columbia, 
Mo., was awakened from his peaceful 
slumber one night by a noise at the 
filling station. He dressed and went 
around the side of the filling station 
and found two young men by the 
names of Jacobs and Hudson stealing 
gasoline. Mr. Zumsteg had missed 
about, 300 gallons of gas and decided 
he was going to put a stop to it. 

He held the men at the point of his 
gun until the sheriff arrived. They 
were put in the county jail and later 
Judge Bricknell sentenced Jacobs to 
thirty days in jail and gave Hudson a 
fine. Mr. Zumsteg is confident that 
this incident will be sufficient to keep 
others from stealing from his service 
station. The reward of $50 will be 
paid to Mr. Zumsteg for his fast work. 


He Helped Get the Thieves 


J. E. Ball, a Service Bureau mem- 
ber at Moberly, Mo., discovered that 
his store had been broken into recent- 
ly and he immediately got in touch 
with the sheriff in order that an inves- 
tigation could be made. It wasn’t long 
before the sheriff had arrested Ar- 
thur Day, Thomas Dunlop and Wil- 
liam Codner and they soon confessed 
to robbing the store. They were taken 
before Judge Walker and each re- 
ceived a three-year sentence at the 
state reformatory at Booneville, which 
they are now serving. Since Mr. Ball 
is.a member of our Service Bureau 
and has his sign properly posted, a 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
reward has been paid to him for his 
efforts in rounding up the thieves. Mr. 
Ball acted promptly in notifying the 
sheriff of the incident and thereby 
helped get the criminals before they 
had a chance to escape. 





They Took Chickens 

Three young men by the name of 
Paul Kraft, Paul Fink, and Louis Dietz 
decided that they needed some extra 
money so they visited the poultry 
yards of H. G. George and L. A. Corey, 
of Fairbank. They succeeded in steal- 
ing some chickens, but. on account of 
the good work of I. E. Richards and 
James Leehey, the chickens were re- 
covered and held until Sheriff Willey 
was able to get on the job and arrest 
the three boys, who later admitted 
doing the stealing. They were sen- 
tenced to six months each in the coun- 
ty jail and fined $100 and costs. 

A reward was equally divided be- 
tween Mr. Richards and Mr. Leehey. 


What They Are Asking 

Among‘ the letters received lately 
from Service Bureau members are in- 
quiries regarding some old grafts. 
For instance one member asks us what 
could be done with an agent who came 
along with the “lucky box” graft. His 
wife drew a ticket that entitled her, 
according to the report, to some free 
paintings. All she had to do was sign 
a receipt. Later on the member dis- 
covered his wife had signed up for 
some enlarged pictures and the com- 
pany wanted $15. Well, this is just 
the old picture enlarging graft. The 
lucky box deal has been exposed 4 
dozen times in this column. It’s 4 
form of the lottery and Iowa has 4 
law against lotteries. If these slick 
agents get your name on the dotted 
line and then come back with framed 
pictures, call the sheriff, the watch 
dog and dust off the shot gun. We 
understood last winter from the pic- 
ture framing concerns that. they were 
going to reform but perhaps they 
haven’t notified their fieldmen. 





Farm tenancy for the United States 
increased from 25 per cent in 1890 to 
38 per cent in 1920. 
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A Prairie Park for a Prairie 
ADVERTISING PF Qigit@ee MOVED 
(Continued from page 3) 


In order to make the picture com- 
plete, a half-dozen bison could be se- 
cured and allowed to graze over tho 
self-same hillside pastures which their 
ancestors knew and frequented in such 
enormous numbers. 

When the work of restoring the 
prairie-land had been completed the 
entire park might appropriately be en- 
closed by an old-fashioned rail fence 
such as the first pioneers so laborious- 
ly constructed. 

All this should be done, and more. 
But in planning the park one funda- 
mental principle should be observed: 
every effort should be made to recon- 
struct the prairie as it was, not as any 
individual might imagine it to have 
been. 

When: completed the park would, as 
long as it were preserved from dete- 
riorating influences, stand as a monu- 
ment to the beauty which filled the 
eves of the pioneers, and fired their 
hearts as they looked out over the 
swelling hills of the prairie. 

It would not be spectacular, as a 
canyon, or a cliff or a mighty river. 
But. it would have a secret subtle beau- 
ty which exists only in the rolling 
prairie. 

Strangers would be arrested by its 
peculiar splendor. Nowhere else would 
there be such a fragment from the old 
prairie. Such a park would be unique. 

In the early summer when a fresh 
breeze would sweep over the tall grass, 
making waves of light and shadow, the 
sight would bring us visions of the old 
prairie, which in certain moods re- 
sembled nothing so much as a great. 
green ocean. 

Such a prairie park would give us a 
glimpse into the soul of the old Iowa 
which, tho buried under the surface of, 
the Iowa of today, lies pulsing beneath 
the fields about us. 





Second Crop of Alfalfa for 
Seed 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a second crop of alfalfa 
which is just full of seed and we 
would like to thresh this for seed. 
What time do we have to cut this and 
how long does this have to lay before 
ready for threshing?” 

Theoretically in Iowa alfalfa should 
set seed better with the drier condi- 
tions more apt to prevail for the sec- 
ond crop than for the first This 
theory, however, is not always borne 
out in fact. However, if our reader’s 
second crop of alfalfa looks promising 
for seed he will lose nothing by har- 
vesting the seed except in quality and 
yield of hay. The quality of hay, of 
course, becomes poorer as the alfalfa 
passes beyond the tenth to quarter 
bloom stages. The alfalfa straw has 
a value of from one-half to three- 
fourths the value of the hay ton for 
ton. 

The time of harvesting in a favor- 
able season when blooming and matur- 
ing of the seed have been uniform, 
is when about two-thirds of the pods 
have turned brown. At this stage the 
seed will be sufficiently well matured 
and there will be a minimum amount 
of shattering. 

The crop may be cut with a binder 
equipped with grain lifter guards and 
threshed with an ordinary separator 
equipped with a clover sieve. After 
the crop is cut it should be put in 
small cocks as soon as possible. It 
usually requires from five to ten days 
for the crop to become sufficiently 
dry for threshing and storing. The 
cocks should be allowed to go thru 
the sweat before it is threshed. If 
the cocks become wet from rain they 
Should be turned for complete drying. 





Because of changing conditions in 
agriculture, a type of animal, a crop 
variety or a method of farming which 
Was the best available yesterday may 
be out of date tomorrow, and inferior 
to more recent types, varieties or 
methods. That which was sound and 
Progressive a few years ago may be 
Obsolete and unprofitable today be- 
cause of the progress of agriculture. 








Heres the GREATEST BATTERY 
EVER BUILT -for 


Individual Electric Plants 


Gives 50% more service than any 
other battery of similar size 


Not just another battery but an 
utterly new type—now offered 
for the first time to owners of 
farm electric plants. 

It’s called the Delco-Light 
IRONCLAD and it is different 
than any battery you ever saw 
before. First, it’s heavier and 
more rugged. It has tremendous 
reserve power that you can de- 
pend on for any emergency. It 
lasts longer, gives better service 
and costs less to use. It’s the 
same type battery that is now 
used on Uncle Sam’s submarine 
boats—in mine locomotives—in 
industrial trucks and tractors— 
in fact, wherever the last word 
in battery service is demanded, 


Good for 
4,000,000 Watt Hours! 
Think of it! That’s half again as 
long as the life of the average 
battery of similar size. And here’s 
the reason. The positive plate is 


built in accordance with a revo- 
lutionary new design. Active 
material is placed in tiny, slotted, 
hard-rubber tubes so it can’t 
break away and shed, crack or 
peel. The negative plates are 
extra heavy and armor plated to 
resist wear. The elements are sus- 
pended from the cover. The space 
beneath is entirely clear. No 
bridges or plate supports to 
catch sediment and cause short 
circuits. 
The Battery for YOU 

If you want a battery that will 
modernize your farm electric 
plant—a battery that will give 
you years of super-service—a bat- 
tery that will last half again as 
long as the next best—then the 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD is the 
battery for you. Write today for 
illustrated literature that tells all 
about this marvelous battery. 
Mail the coupon now—before 
you forget. 





You can get this famous battery from any authorized 

Delco-Light dealer. Be sure the battery you buy has 

“Delco-Light IRONCLAD” on the cover of the jar, on 

the battery strap, on the negative plates and on the 
glass battery jars. 


DELCO-LIGHT 
lronclad Battery 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. A-83 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your illustrated folder and further 
facts about the Delco-Light IRONCLAD Battery. 


The nearest distributors are listed below. In addition there is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 


Deleo-Light Co., 

Des Moines Sales Branch, 
“1711 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 


118 E. First St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


D. K. Baxter, Inc., 


606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Delco-Light Co., 
Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















LOADED WITH DEADLY GERMS » SPREADING 
DISEASE » CONTAMINATING ANYTHING TOUCHED 





Biting, stinging, contam- 


ous pests are breeding, hatch- 
ing, flying and crawling. Kill 
them. Use pure, fragrant, 
stainless FLY-TOX. Devel- 


inating! Everywhere 
these loathsome and danger- /; 3 


oped at Mellon Institute of BA 


Industrial Research by Rex 
Research Fellowship. 





THE 


FEARFUL 








“On the 


Heels of a 
Revolution” 


That’s the exciting way 
in which Francis Flood ar- 
rived in La Paz, Bolivia. 
Flood, you know, is going 
||| to write a series of stories 
|j} about his travels in South 
||| America this season. These 
stories will be full of ad- 
ij} venture and excitement, 
and will start in the 





October 11th 
Issue of 


|| Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Relief for Livestock, too... 


Another scientific insecticide. Especially de- 
veloped for livestock. Repels and kills. Keeps 
tormenting flies and mosquitoes away for hours. Kills of 
flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice when touched by 
STOCKAID spray. Will not burn or blister skin. Will 
not gum the hair. Will not clog sprayer. Used ex- 
tensively throughout the country in nation’s largest 
——- y dairy barns. Harmless to people and animals. Has 
pleasant odor, 


and lowa Homestead 


The revolution incident 
mentioned here is only one 
a number of Flood’s 
South American experi- 
ences. Watch for his 
stories. 
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E kind to dumb animals... X 
be square to your motor, join 
the Be Square To Your Motor 
Club. Drive into a Barnsdall sta- 
tion wherever you see the blue 
BE SQUARE and get one of the 
attractive red, blue, and gold 
radiator emblems that you see 
on thousands of cars every- 
where. The emblem that stands 
for the utmost in motor protec- 
tion wherever you may drive. 


BE SQUARE TO YOUR MOTOR 
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DB 


THE WORLD'S 





THOUGHTFUL 
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GASOLINE 
MOTOR OIL 


Thoughtful people used to 
say: Be Kind to Dumb An- 
imals... now they also say 
. . «Be Square To Your 
Motor. Care will prolong 
the life of your motor. Rely 
upon Be Square Oils and 
Lubrication Service wher- 
ever you see the BE 
SQUARE. 


arnsdall 
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CHICAGOS NEWEST 
DOWNTOWN HOTEL 


RUNNING ICE WATER 
IN EVERY ROOM 


$25° ano $30° 


WITH BATH sey 
NO HIGH 
>) Prise Zar: 
MUMMY PAC HTITT Hf —; 
In ev ll AE | 
Hi nit R {| i 
Hl ROOM || 


NO 
PARKING 
WORRIES 


DIRECT ENTRANCE 
FROM HOTEL TO 
GARAGE 
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When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper? 





Don’t Miss the - - - 


DAIRY CATTLE 
CONGRESS 


Belgian, Poultry and 
Waterfowl Shows 
Industrial Exposition 


WATERLOO, IOWA 











Drain Your Fields Direct 


Make Every Acre on Your Farm Pay You a Profit 
The FUNK DRAIN re- : 2 

moves surface water im- rs 
mediately in all seasons, —— 

even when the ground is 

frozen. Reclaims : 
most fertile land. 
nects right on to regular 
tiling system and cannot % 
clog or freeze up. Can 
be installed by one man 
in an hour's time. Pays 
for itself many times the 
first year in crops and 
seed saved from stand- 
ing water. Sold on & 
money-back guarantee, 
Write NOW for prices 
and complete informer ~ 
tion. W.F. 






























AMERICAN FOUNDRY 
& FURNACE CO. 
Washington Street, Bloomington, Hi, 











Looking Down Missouri 
Roads 


(Continued from page 6) 


try. Will subscribe first thousand my. 
self. Banks and interested citizens 
could easily raise the balance.” 
Trenton citizens had not yet had 
time to complete such an organization 
but committees were at work on it. |i 
was understood that. no liability over 
actual stock subscribed would attach 
to citizens taking part. The raising of 
the local capital to five or six times 
the original amount would be accom 
plished by the intermediate credit 
bank thru rediscounting. The usual 
rate of interest on bank loans would 
apply, but the main thing was to make 
money available. The more skeptical 
men felt that such a loan enterprise 
might result in unwise and too liberal 
loaning of money on one hand or on 
the other in too stringent require- 
ments with the result that only the 
farmer who hardly needed it would 
get help. Notwithstanding, it was es- 
timated that 35 to 50 per cent of the 
farmers would need some financial as. 
sistance before another crop. 


The corn crop in northwest Mis 
souri, according to state and local re- 
ports, was in best condition at the 
time. Northeast Missouri has been 
damaged badly in spots. At several 
points in central part of the state it 
was estimated that the corn crop 
would not exceed an average of ten to 
fifteen bushels per acre. The greatest 
drouth damage was reported in an 
area southwest of St. Louis. At the 
time I was in the state there was some 
interest in the emergency lower 
freight rates. for purposes of transfer- 
ring cattle and feed. A good many 
seemed to be content to sit tight and 
wait thru the winter with as little 
loaning and buying as possible. A 
large amount of small grain stored on 
the farms will help carry some farm- 
ers until next. year’s crop. 

Altho the drouth was the favorite 
topic of discussion, I learned other in- 
teresting things about northern Mis 
souri. The practice of liming is spread- 
ing steadily if extension agents’ re- 
ports are any indication. The .benefi- 
cial effect of limestone is convincing 
farmers, whether they discuss the mat- 
ter on the bank corner or on a visit 
to the neighbor who has made the ap- 
plication. In many localities in the 
state there are limestone deposits. All 
that is needed is a crusher to make 
the material available for use. A few 
years ago, a rock crushing company 
west of Trenton had to beg farmers to 
take away the fine limestone dust that 
accumulated with the stone cutting 
The stone dust particles were not uni- 
form in size and consequently did not 
act as quickly as finely ground mate- 
rial, but. the dust was a starter. Later, 
the quarry owner charged $1 a ton for 
the rock dust. Upon urgent request 
not long after that, he began regular 
grinding of agricultural! limestone 
$1.50 a ton. Last. year he crushed 
about 700 tons. A farmer near Tren 
ton also started producing limestone 
Jast year with a portable crusher 
Farmers of the vicinity used $50 tons 
of limestone as a result. The amount 
is expected to be doubled this year 
The majority of farmers expecting to 
apply lime have their soil tested be- 
fore an application is made. The test 
prevents waste of materials by show- 
ing the exact lime requirements of the 
soil. Only a few fields have beet 
found so far that were not in need of 
some limestone. 

The use of more limestone has made 
possible the growing of more legumes, 
such as clovers, alfalfa and soybeans 
The Virginia and Wilson soybeans 
seem to be the leading varieties for 
hay. The Morse soybean is widely) 
used both for hay and seed production 
As in Iowa, the Missouri beans were 
standing the drouth in good shape. 

Lespedeza is another legume grow! 
to a limited extent in Missouri. In 
most cases, however, the farmers are 
urged to grow the higher-yielding a! 
falfa or clover. Lespedeza is some 
times recommended because it wil! 
succeed on slightly-acid soil. 

I learned that erosion and drainage 
are companion troubles in many sec 
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tions. The bottoms need tiling and the 
hills need erosion control. For the 
present, most of the work is being 
done on drainage projects. The sav- 
ing of the hillsides thru terracing or 
tree planting is expected to come later. 
There seems to be an increasing in- 
terest in fertilizers as a result. of the 
limestone campaign. One county agent 
answered a call on the subject during 
my half-hour visit with him. A few 
years ago the more daring farmers 
tried out 2-12-2 complete fertilizers. 
For the most part their results were 
good. Now other farmers are follow- 
ing theér example, but often without 
first studying their soil needs. The 
county agent told me that he had had 
to do considerable talking to convince 
some men that they needed a straight 
phosphate fertilizer, more than a com- 
plete one. Their land was getting ni- 
trogen thru manure and legumes. 





Keep the Cows on Feed 


Undoubtedly, the most noticeable 
and talked-of effect of the extremely 
hot, dry summer among dairymen has 
been the difficulty of keeping milk 
cows up to maximum production. The 
heat, shortage of succulent feed, and 
often insufficient water supply thru- 
out the day, have greatly cut down 
production. For dairymen who have 
been able to overcome these conditions, 
or remedy them thru the fall, the in- 
crease in price of butterfat will make 
the drouth no hardship. Cows which 
have been forced to stand in grassless 
pastures day after day, fighting flies, 
and which have been let up to the 
buildings for water only morning and 
evening, have dropped half or more 
in their milk flow, and many of these 
wili not gain back much of this, re- 
gardless of conditions from now on. 
But cows which have not been fresh 
too long and have strong milk produc- 
ing ability will respond immediately to 
better conditions. 

Grain should be fed to the strong 
producing cows nearly as liberally as 
in the winter, tho possibly the ration 
need not be as rich in protein. Small 
grains have been comparatively low in 
price, and five to ten pounds daily of 
ground oats and barley have returned 
much more than their cost. We expect 
to feed our cows hay in the winter, but 
in many herds this should be begun 
immediately. One of the essential rules 
of cheap feeding is to supply plenty of 
palatable roughage: Succulent rough- 
age is very efficient in supplementing 
poor pasture. Green corn, or sudan 
grass, cut daily, or fall seedings of 
rye, offer means of supplying this for 
the dairyman whose operations war- 
rant the best of producing conditions. 
Silage is now available to all who have 
silos, and in most cases it will pay to 
begin feeding immediately. Silage does 
not have to “make” to be palatable; 
cattle will eat it right from the first, 
and there will be little spoilage. 

In certain sections, the new seedings 
have made favorable growth. With fall 
rains, these should offer hope to the 
owner whose herd has suffered thru 
the summer, but care must be taken 
to not overpasture them and ruin next 
year’s prospects or delay their coming 
on. But for the great majority of cat- 
tle which would normally be taken 
care of by the dried-up blue grass pas- 
tures or the new seedings which were 
killed after harvest, plans must be 
Made to supply feed, or milk produc- 
tion will be further curtailed. With 
butterfat back to 40 cents per pound 
in New York, and home grains around 
@ cent a pound, extra care given the 
dairy herd this fall will give as good 
returns as ever before.—M. W. S. 


Tariff Facts 


We have just received from H. E. 
Miles, chairman of the Fair Tariff 
League, a pamphlet entitled, “What 
Every Citizen Should Know About the 
Tariff.” This pamphlet contains con- 
siderable information itself and tells 
where much more information can be 
obtained in the Congressional Records 
Published in early 1930. Anyone genu- 
fnely interested in the tariff should 
send 4 cents in stamps to the Fair 
Tariff League, 40 Rector Street, New 
York City, asking for this pamphlet. 
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21000°° 
in Cash Prizes 
for Rural School 





Pupils! 


The Farm Insurance Committee, believing that the great work of farm fire prevention and 
protection is one in which rural school pupils are taking a lively interest, proposes to 
reward 42 of them by giving cash prizes for the best individual work done and the best 
story of this work under the caption “What We Have Done to Safeguard Our Farm 
Against Fire.” 

The contest is open to any pupil, boy or girl, in any rural, grade or high school, pro- 
vided the contestants treat fire hazard conditions in farm homes and other farm buildings. 
You do not have to buy anything to become a competitor, and there is no obligation of 
any kind. Remember, the subject you are to write about is 


“WHAT WE HAVE DONE TO SAFEGUARD 
OUR FARM AGAINST FIRE” 


and the contest applies only to farm conditions. Your story may contain any number of 
words up to 500—not over that number. Your parents, teacher and others can help you. 
Write for booklet—“Burning Up Farm Wealth”—also pamphlet containing contest rules 
and suggestions, also special Home Inspection Blank for your guidance. 


THE PRIZES: THE JUDGES: 


First Cash Prize 3 5 3 3 $250.00 David J. Price, United States Department 
Second Cash Prize s 5 3 150.00 of Agriculture; 
Z 


Third Cash Prizes 3 3 3 100.00 Richard E. Vernor, Manager Fire Pree 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Cash Prizes, each 50.00 vention Department, Western Actue 
25.00 arial Bureau; 

10.00 V.F. Hayden, Executive Secretary, Agri 
3 5.00 cultural Publishers Association, 


sy 


a 


Six Cash Prizes, each 3: 
Ten Cash Prizes, each : : 
Twenty Cash Prizes, each ; 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 15, 1930 


Complete instructions are given in the printed material named above. Write a letter, or post card, or 
fill out the coupon below, and mail today so you can prepare to win a prize. 


ea @: 


Write for Booklet, Home Inspection Blank and Instructions: Address— 
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FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE oes 
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oom 1029 - Insurance Exchange > st 
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175 W. Jackson Blvd. - - Chicago, Illinois A og fe 3 
oy. So a 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. Hartford Fire Insurance Co. Ge 3 oe 
American Insurance Company Continental Insurance Company &, > vs 
United States Fire Insurance Co. — Security Insurance Company, ee) ee . 
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National Fire Insurance Co. of Springfield Fire & Marine Ins, a _ 
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Columbia Fire Underwriters Home Insurance Company, Ss ~% Py 
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) Known everywhere as the finest line 

















MONTICELLO === 
Stanchions#f|| \fake ’Em Listen 
--Write to your farm paper 


Somebody has said, “‘The farmer has no way of ex- 
pressing himself.” 

This is not a truth; not as long as there are farm 
papers. If you have troubles, write to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. Many letters are published on 
our Voice of the Farm page. These and others help 
the editors to gain a true opinion of agricultural con- 
ditions.. Perform a service for yourself and for your 
> FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT CO. state farm paper by writing to Wallaces’ Farmer and 

Tut, W. &, Seman, Bees Iowa Homestead when you have something you wish 


a to say. Your farm paper always has a kind ear. 
HS / mee 


of stanchions on the market. Built to 
give years of perfect 
service — combine 

every worthwhile fea- 
“= ture at the lowest 
market price. Six styles to 
choose from. 


ter what you want--quality 
or price we have a stanchion 
for you. 


FREE CATALOG Mlustrat- 
ing the complete line of 
Monticello Stanchions in de- 
tail. Write for it today. 
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Henry Jensen, prac- 
tical. poultryman, R. R. 
No. 3, Lake City, Iowa., 
writes of his successful 
experience with “Black 
Leaf 40” for killing 
poultry lice. 


















Complete 


«< 


Delouses Poultry’ 
Saves Time, Labor zzd@ Expense 


“Black Leaf 40’ is the most effective, practical and economical de- 
louser for the busy poultry man or farmer that he could possibly use,” 
says Henry Jensen of Lake City, Iowa. “We have a flock of 300 S.C.W. 
Leghorns and have kept them free of lice with ‘Black Leaf 40’ for the 
past two years. With two applications the first year and this year 
using only one, I am delighted to say that we have never had a recur- 
rence of lice on our flock. ‘Black Leaf 40’ is certainly ideal for ridding 
one’s flock of lice. There is little time these days for individual han- 
dling of each chicken, as was necessary with all of the old-time delous- 
ing methods.” 


“Paint” “Black Leaf 40” 
Lightly on the Roosts 


No matter how big the flock or how 
lousy, only a small paint brush, “Black 
Leaf 40” and a few minutes’ time for 
lightly “painting’’ top of roosts are re- mesh 
quired to delouse your entire flock. Ex- permeate the feathers, killing the 
periment Stations lice. The $1.25 package will “paint” 
recommend this safe, 100 ft. or roosts (sufficient for 150 
easy lice control. to 200 birds). Individual handling of 
Poultrymen all over : 
the country praise its birds no longer necessary. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with “Black 


effectiveness and sim- 7 
plicity. Leaf 40,”’ order direct. 


Fumes Kill Lice While 
Flock Roosts 


chickens perch upon _ roosts 
“painted” with “Black Leaf 40,” 
fumes are slowly released which 


When 











Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Black Leaf 40 


KILLS LICE WHILE FLOCK ROOSTS 








Galvanized Steel, 
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sogie ey 
rom the facto: 

under the NEW MONARCH guarantee of 
quality, service and full measure. Roof for a 






AFT 
RUGATING. Factory prices are always lowest. 
Reroof now while there’s time before winter 
lifetime. Heavy galvanized steel sheets with | sets in. Write today for an estimate on your 
1\ inch corrugations. new roof and our special service 
NEW MONARCH MACHINE & STAMPING CO., 406 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, lowa 


























We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- 


SULE gets worms when ZARD 
other medicines fail; 

show you how easy to 

use; and how much bet- CAPSUL 
ter your birds will do, 


Ask your Lee dealer for this , = 
jer 


sample package; or write us. 

Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- 

ZARD CAPSULE. FREE 3 
IT TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap- 
sule carrying a triple combination med- 
icine—for Tape, Round and Pin (seca) 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. No medicine can be ab- 
sorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. 5& times as effective— 
because medicine cannot mix with food 
or drink and be weakened. yy corneas 
dose, full strength, reaches the wo! * 
That is why use of The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. 


DON’T FEED Worms live upon the food 


fowls consume, lowering the 
THE WORMS birds’ vitality and reducing 

egg production. Use GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, hard- 
ware stores, chick hatcheries; or from factory, post- 
paid. Adult size—5S0-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pke.. $1.75; 
600-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half-grown chickens and 


STOCK AND POULTRY DIS- 
EASES,” by Dr. W. A. gy ee poults—i00-phg., 0c. NOTE—there Ie only one Giz. 
an emergency tomorrow. your ZARD CAPSULE, Accept no substitu at may 
check now to tasted tates Qeaane GiraWo cae 
Book Department SULE on the package. Made only by the Inventor, the 
Wallaces’ Farmer and GEO. H. LEE CO., 2178 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


lowa Homestead Nichols Books at Less Than 
Half Price 


Thousands have followed ‘The Traveler’ through 
many foreign _— ae, ten soera, make a great 
ra ‘or kh - i 
stead classified ads put you in touch and most of, them are jitustrated The regular price 
ol he ten books is .25, but you can get them 
with a market for farm land that can | postpaid for $7.00. “Address ct 


be reached in no other way. eh Gen? OOK FRAPEL CO. we 





wat ; 520 pages; S¢illus. 
5x7%% inches; cleth 


You may need this book —“LIVE- 
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THE POULTRY 


Three Moves Open for 
Poultrymen 


Prospects that egg prices will con- 
tinue on a relatively low level for 
some months leave three lines of ac- 
tion open to poultry flock owners. 

They should: (1) strive for low- 
cost production; (2) avoid unwise ex- 
penditures, especially for expansion, 
and (3) improve quality so as to in- 
crease returns. 

Storage stocks of frozen eggs on 
July 1 were 36 per cent heavier than 
at the same time in 1929 and 76 per 
cent heavier than the average of the 
past five years. Frozen egg channels 
consequently will not be much of an 
outlet either for fresh or storage shell 


| eggs during the next six months. Pres- 


ent stocks of storage shell eggs are 
26 per cent larger than at the same 
time last year and 14 per cent larger 
than the average for the past five 
years, 

Consumer demand has not been 
strong so far this year and altho it 
seems to have been showing some im- 
provement recently, there probably 
will be no strong active demand until 
business conditions improve. Present. 
production is practically normal, but 
a fairly heavy fall production can be 
expected for two reasons: (1) figures 
recently compiled indicate that there 
are 6 per cent more chickens in the 
country than last year, and (2) earlier 
hatchings this past spring will allow 
for longer and heavier fall pullet pro- 
duction. 

In meeting this situation poultry- 
men have a chance to sell off hens 
laying small or badly shaped eggs, as 
well as poor layers and improperly 
marked individuals. Futhermore, it is 
not worth while at present prices to 
crowd a pullet into early production 
for the sake of some small early eggs. 
The prospects are that for a pullet to 
return a profit this year she must 
show a long steady production of eggs 
of full market value. It is up to her 
owner to prepare her for this by start- 
ing her into the laying season as a 
well matured individual with a strong 
constitution and a store of surplus fat. 


Direct Marketing 

After visiting in the east, I cannot 
help wondering if lowa and other mid- 
west egg producers are not overlook- 
ing a chance for profit by not selling 
more eggs direct to users. I realize 
that we don’t have enough city people 
in the nearby territory to use all our 
eggs, but we might consider those we 
do have. 

In all the eastern states we saw, 
“eggs for sale” signs at farm en- 
trances. Practically all were quoting 
eggs at the top price or above the top 
price in the cities nearby. Nearly all 
quoted the color of the eggs and a 
majority mentioned size or weight. 
Some, especially near New York city, 
merely said “Extras;” others said 
“Two ounce eggs.” In Massachusetts 
I saw several signs reading “Day old 
brown ezgs, 26 oz. to dozen, 45 cents.” 

Many Iowa farm folks that have 


offered eggs and poultry for sale di- 
rect to users have thought that they 
had to undersell stores. 

This is a mistake, based both on the 
experience of eastern farm folks who 
have done a great deal of direct sell- 
ing. It is not the lower price of two 
cents or five cents less per dozen of 
eggs or per pound of chicken, but 
superior, dependable quality that will 
make regular buyers and attract cus- 
tomers. In fact, a lower than retail 
price is apt to frighten rather than 
attract the very trade that one should 
endeavor to attract. 


Based on New England experience 
the second most important thing in 
egg sales direct is to be able to supply 
these customers regularly. 

Professor Graham of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College called 
my attention to the importance of 
most New England poultrymen pro- 
viding eggs thruout the year. As he 
put it, “Direct sales mean larger in 
come, but you can’t. get and keep cus- 
tomers at a premium price unless you 
can keep them regularly supplied thru- 
out the year. Of course, this doesn’t 
mean getting exactly the same number 
of eggs in March and September, but 
does mean that you must have a rea- 
sonable number during the late sum- 
mer and fall months. One must so 
arrange his business to do this.” 

Direct marketing also takes forms 
other than selling a dozen or two to 
those who call. In New Hampshire, ! 
filled our car up with gas at a station 
at the edge of the city of Portsmouth. 
A sign said, “McCreary’s poultry 
farm. Eggs sold here. 44 cents to- 
day.” 

The attendant showed me a sealed 
carton, labelled with McCreary'’s 
name and trademark stamped on lid 
A rubber stamp also indicated the day 
the eggs were laid. The carton he 
showed me had been stamped three 
days before. This filling station 
handled candy and ice cream and had 
an electric refrigerator for the eggs. 
The attendant told me their sales ran 
about 200 dozens per week except dur- 
ing late fall and early winter. He said 
a considerable number of filling sta 
tions were handling eggs in New Eng- 
land and New York state. Whether 
this is practical for the middle west 
I do not know. 


I do know that a central Jowa 
poultryman has an agreement with 4 
Des Moines resturant to supply egss— 
which must be strictly fresh, clean and 
weigh at least two ounces, with the 
exception that. the egg weight may be 
reduced to 22 ounces per dozen during 
the fall months. Their agreed price 
is five cents per dozen above the retail 
price for first grade eggs, as based 00 
prices at an agreed Des Moines #10 
cery store. This arrangement has 
been profitable to the producer. The 
eating house manager is more than 
pleased. In fact, during the two years 
this arrangement has been in effect 
the number of meals served has 1) 
creased less than 10 per cent but the 
number of eggs used has increased 
over 50 per cent. There is room for 
many more such arrangements be 
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tween producers and hotel and eating 
house managers in all the cities and 
towns of the middle west. At present, 
consumption of eggs in hotels and 
resturants in Iowa and the neighbor- 
ing states is low—not because folks 
eating there don’t. like eggs but be- 
cause of the uncertain quality of eggs 
served in the past. 

Grocery stores in larger middle | 
western’ cities certainly should offer 
possibilities for an outlet for high 
quality eggs at a premium price. Egg 
consumption in our nearby towns and 
cities is really lower than in the east 
because eggs sold have not been 
strictly high grade at all times. This 
uncertainty discourages use. 

The chief fault is that no one, either 
ymong producers or store managers, 
has given any special attention to 
putting dependable, uniform high- 
erade eggs into these stores direct | 
from nearby producers. The farm } 
folks who develop some of these mar- 

ts will profit. thereby.—J. W. 





Wants Better Milk 
Inspection 

Many Iowa cities need better en- 
forcement of milk ordinances, addi- 
tional attention to both farm and 
plant inspection, and in some cases 
new ordinances in order to secure the 
best possible milk supply, according 
to facts collected in a survey of the 
milk supplies of lIowa’s_ principal 
cities, which was conducted by M. M. 
Miller, milk specialist of the United 
States Public Health Service, in con- 
nection with the Iowa departments of 
agriculture and public health. 

M. G. Thornburg, Iowa secretary of 
agriculture, has authorized the _ in- 
spectors of the state department to 
spend more time with the city milk 
inspectors in both farm and plant in- 
spections. At the suggestion of sev- 
eral cities, a committee of represent- 
atives from producers, distributors, 
city and state officials, will be or- 
ganized to work out policies that can 
be recommended for further improve- 
ment. 

“Proper supervision of milk sup- 
plies is of benefit to producers as 
well as consumers, as improved 
quality stimulates increased consump- 
tion,” Mr. Thornburg declares. “Good 
milk is one of the best and cheapest 
foods produced and sold. Some cities 
need to both change their ordinances 
and their policy of milk supervision 
if they are to secure the best results.” 


Dairy Calf Clubs Set New 
Records 

Four-H calf club work in lowa with 
1.963 boys and girls enrolled this year 
has the largest number of members 
ever listed in this project, according 
to Ernest M. Wright, of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association. These members 
represent. eighty-four counties and 
own 2,509 club animals, 1,612 of which 
are calves, 661 yearlings and 236 two- 
year-olds. 

Black Hawk county with 148 mem- 
bers and 173 heifers takes the lead in 
total numbers. Delaware county 
stands second with seventy-six mem- 
bers and eighty-five calves. Clayton 
county and Kossuth county rank 
third and fourth respectively. 

The state dairy association is urging 
the keeping of more heifer calves on 
the farm. The goal is a higher per 
cent of boys and girls who will com- 
plete the project and show their 


heifers three years. At present, the 
counties with the largest per cent 
£ purbreds have the highest per cent 


of boys and girls who complete the 
three years’ work. 


Make Engine Heat Wash 
Water 


| 
| 
An abundant.supply of hot water is | 
| 
| 
j 





essential if the dairy utensils are to 
be washed and _ sterilized properly. 
Many farmers who are using a gas | 
engine as a source of power for their | 
milking machines or cream separators 
ire finding that water can be heated 
quickly and economically by the use 
an exhaust water heater attached 
to their gas engines. 
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2 Prepare Now for Biq 
eg Milk Production Capacily 
7 -by Feeding this Better- 


CALF MEAL 





OOD breeding—and proper feeding from the day the calf is born 
—there lies the secret of profitable milk production. It is vitally 


important, of course, that calves of good type be raised or purchased, 
but it is equally important that rapid, healthy growth of the animal Lech ferdha 


be promoted right 
















from the first, by giving it a clean, palatable SUNRISE BAG 
feed of proper nutrient balance, one con- 
taining everything the calf needs to grow 
hide, hair, muscle, bone and body tissue. 






Wayne Calf meal is a low-cost, high- 
quality feed, properly blended and bal- 
anced, It contains dried buttermilk, corn 
gluten meal, cotton seed meal, cocoanut 
oil meal, wheat second clear flour, wheat standard 
middlings, wheat standard bran, 2% bone meal, 
1% salt and cane molasses, 


Get the whole story of this better calf meal. Ask your Wayne 
dealer for your copy of “Better Calves for Less Money” and 
“How to Raise Better Dairy Heifers” — or, write direct for these 
booklets and information on any feeding problem you may have, 
whether it concerns dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs, sheep or poultry. 


A Better Feed for Every Need 
ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Service Department FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mills at Buffalo, N.Y.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Peoria, Il; 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Owensboro, Ky.; Omaha, Nebr. 


rr ee ER Go i Se 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 49 i 







Pa i FORT WAYNE, IND, 
ad ee £ Please send without charge, your booklets, 
“Better Calves for Less Money”’ and 


i “How to Raise Better Dairy Heifers.” 


Name 
DD stim 8 
Se ER ERERRERET ETAT 




























Six Hundred Days on the. 
Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
($1.50), “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible” ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe’ ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station Des Moines, lowa 





Too Much Feed--or Too Much Stock? 


This season pastures are dried up in some sections, corn is short and 
stock is getting thin, while a few counties away almost normal corn 
crops are in sight and plenty of feed is available; but there isn’t much 
livestock on hand to eat it. 

Which case is yours? Better get in touch with the man who has what 
you don’t. Place an ad in our classified department. Turn to page 22 
for rates. 


A CLASSIFIED AD PAYS—TRY ONE! 
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M. BARNES, Jr., banker 

and farmer of Narita, Ill. 
finds that it is just as good busj- 
ness to check his investments in 
farming as it is in banking. Pos- 
sibly that is why he is so sold 
on Long-Bell Posts. Read what 
he says: 


“I have used nothing else except 
your posts for the last 13 years, 
and, to all appearances, they are 
today in as good condition as 
when they were placed in the 
ground. If I am ever in the market 
for more posts, there is only one 
that I will use, and that will be 
Long-Bell Creosoted Posts.” 


There is nothing we can add. 
Mr. Barnes’ experience is prac- 
tically the same as every user of 
Long-Bell Posts, many of which 
are contained in our booklet, 
“Serving through the Years,” 
which is yours for the asking. 
Long-Bell Silver Spots, the posts 
everlasting, may be obtained in 
round, halves or quarters from 
your Lumber Dealer. 


The JOnGReLL 


Lumber Company 


Since 1875 
805 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Central—Greene County, Sept. 8—The 
county fair was held the past week. Live- 
stock exhibits the best in years, and all 
available room was taken. It was a very 
dry August. Corn yields in this county 
are going to be as variable as the four 
winds. Some fields now show very fine 
prospects of a 40 to 50-bushel yield. Much 
depends upon the number of stalks in the 
hills. The farmer who had poor seed and 
a thin stand this year is really the lucky 
one, Sandy loams were severely damaged 
and knolis have not yielded respectable 
material for fodder. All in this county 
will not produce more than half a crop 
on an average—30 bushels will be a fair 
yield. Eggs 20 cents, cream 40 cents. 
Rains would be beneficial for fall plowing, 
as the ground is too dry. Some have 
plowed, but the soil is very hard and dry. 
Not many apples or potatoes; will have to 
be shipped in for winter use. Some are 
feeding green corn to cattle and horses 
where pastures are short.—Mrs. A. F. 
Carl, 

Southwestern—Cass County, Sept. 8— 
It is still dry. Have had some rain, but 
not enough for pasture and water, Some 
are feeding their stock. The third cut- 
ting of alfalfa was short, owing to dry 
weather. Corn is maturing fast, but can 
not stand a frost for some time. Potato 
crop is going to be short. Some clover 
has been cut for seed, but none hulled. 
Cream 40 cents, eggs 20 cents. The Cass 
County Fair was the best it has ever been, 
with lots of stock on hand.—L. W. Martin. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Sept. 7 
—Filling silos, cutting corn fodder and 
harvesting soybeans have been the order 
of work for the past week. The bean 
crop has been heavy, making it quite a 
task to cut. Quite a number of acres will 
be cut for seed. Very little plowing has 
been done. The ground is too dry. Some 
clover cut for seed. Alfalfa crop looks 
nice. Farm sales have started, with the 
usual prices. A few farms have been sold, 
There will be several moving to different 
places another year. Good farms are be- 
ing rented for $5 per acre, Prices for 
farm products are low, with the exception 
of a few minor products. Potato crop will 
be small. Pastures have dried up con- 
siderably. Quite a number are pasturing 
the aftermath, which is helping out con- 
siderably. But, dry as it has been, there 
will be plenty of feed in this section, Oats 
brought 38 cents at a recent farm sale; 
hay $7 a ton.—J. Diedrich. 

Central—Tama County, Sept. 8—Weath- 
er continues dry and warm. Corn drying 
up rapidly. Farmers are filling their silos 
and some are cutting corn for fodder. 
Stock has to be fed as there is no pas- 
tures. Very little plowing done. Late 
potatoes very poor. Water is getting 
scarce; lots of wells are dry, and farmers 
are forced to haul water and dig new 
wells. Everybody wishing for rain, but 
no indications yet. Prices about steady. 
Corn 8&6 cents, oats 32 eents, eggs 21 cents, 
spring chickens 19 cents, old hens 16 cents, 
packer hogs $7.50 to $8.40, butcher hogs $9 
to $10, cream 42 cents.—L. Dolezal, 

Southeastern—Lee County, Sept. 
Some good seed corn is being gathered, 
A good acreage of clover has been cut for 
seed, and where hulled has averaged bet- 
ter than a bushel per acre, and some re- 
port almost two bushels. The soybean hay 
has been cured in good shape and is a 
good yield. No rain worth mentioning, 
but parts of the county have had local 
showers that have helped the late crops, 
such as melons and tomatoes, The grape 
crop is fair. Eggs show a small advance. 
Cream is advancing some. Quite a num- 
ber of veal calves being shipped. Small 
shipments of hogs and cattle still con- 
tinue. Apple crop short. The cloudy 
weather has been appreciated, but the 
fall vegetable crop is suffering for rain. 
Silos are being filled. All farmers are 
feeding fodder now.—V. Y. H. 

Southwestern—Taylor County, Sept. 8S— 
Since the recent rains, the crops look 
better. Corn is growing. Pastures are 
better also. Some clover seed is being 
hulled. Fall plowing is being done for fall 
wheat. Potato crop will be light, owing to 
the dry summer. Some hog cholera has 
been reported, Cream is 40 cents, eggs 20 
and 25 cents. Paving on Primary No. 3 
thru the county was finished last week; 
will be open for traffic soon.—Mrs. H. W. 
Longfellow. 

Central—Webster County, Sept. 8S—No 
rain to speak of in this vicinity outside 
of a shower about the first of July and 
another about the first of August. What 
little corn we have is about all dented 
now, and the yield is a question much 
discussed and hard to determine, as most 
fields are very spotted. Where the stand 
is thin, the ears:are of fairly good size. 
Early potatoes are a fair crop; late ones 
poor, excepting for some bottom land. 
Pastures are very short or burned up. 
All livestock has to be fed. Some hog 
cholera reported.—Oscar Peterson. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept. 8&—Weather cool and fine for put- 





ting up third cutting of alfalfa, which is 
a pretty fair crop. Corn is beginning to 


dent, and in many instances is being fed 
to hogs, which, in general, are doing very 
finely. Fall pasture is abundant. Some 
fall plowing being done; others are hav- 
ing bay and straw baled. Corn 86 cents, 
home grown sweet clover seed $4.50 per 
bushel, chickens 19 cents, potatoes $1.25 
per bushel. Fruit in this locality is scarce. 


Gardens not very good, on account of 
drouth.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Northern—Floyd County, Sept. 8—Have 
had two light rains, which have helped a 
great deal. Silo filling has begun. Some 
corn is quite well matured. Not much 
fall plowing as yet. Fall pigs are arriving 
with good litters. Livestock healthy. 
Some are shipping in lambs from Omaha 
for feeding. Eggs 17 and 28 cents, butter- 
fat 43 cents. Plenty of melons and of 
good quality.—Mrs, M. H. Noble. 

Eastern—Buchanan County, Sept. 8— 
Pastures drying up fast. Most people 
are feeding milk cows. Silo filling about 
one-half finished. Corn is drying up very 
fast; not the crop we expected three 
weeks ago, Very little fall plowing done, 
on account of dryness. Apples falling off 
trees before picking time. Some clover 
being cut for seed, but nothing like as 
much as last year. Oats 32 cents, corn 
87 cents, butterfat 44 cents, eggs 22 cents, 
hogs $10.30 for the best prime ones.—Roy 
Crawford. 

Northwestern—Emmet County, Sept. 8 
—At last, after going for sixty-two days 
with very little rain, we had, on Septem- 
ber 4, a rain of less than an inch, that 
covered the county well, making it pos- 
sible to plow, and starting the grass to 
growing again. Pastures are becoming 
green, and may give us some fall feed. 
Corn is a very poor crop, less than half; 
fully one-third of the stalks have no ears 
and many ears are very small and poorly 
filled. More fall wheat is being sown 
than ever before. It is a new crop for 
this section, but pays better than oats. 
Early planted potatoes are a poor crop; 
late planted potatoes are a failure. Hog 
cholera seems to have run its course; no 
more reported.—A. W. Baird. 

Central—Dallas County, Sept. 7—Still 
dry, but not so hot. Very little plowing 
being done. A good many are preparing 
wheat ground by disking. Pastures prac- 
tically gone; nearly every one is cutting 
green corn to feed, Looks now like a 
long feeding season ahead. Silos are be- 
ing filled, and a good many are cutting 
fodder Third cutting of alfalfa put up 
last week. Quality excellent, but very 
light. Some clover hulled, but yields are 
light. Some alfalfa cut for seed this year, 
Corn is drying up rapidly. Reports indi- 
cate that it is very uneven. Some pretty 
fair corn, and some places in the same 
fields where there is practically nothing. 
Looks now like about half a crop here. 
More corn will be cut up this fall than 
for a long time. Looks now as tho about 
the usual amount of wheat will be sown. 
Quite a lot of alfalfa sown this fall. New 
grass seedings are practically all gone. 
Hay will be scarce next year. Livestock 
generally looking good. Not as many hogs 
as usual; lots of sows moving out. Some 
cattle being shipped in, but not many yet. 
—H. C. Fiint. 

Northern—Pocahontas County, Sept. 8— 
We are still having dry weather; just 
enough light showers to keep things from 
burning up. Pastures are all dried out; 
farmers are feeding hay and corn fodder. 
Some have quit plowing because the 
ground is so dry and hard. There will be 
a great many nubbins in the corn this 
year. We find the tips of a great many 
ears are fairly well filled, but at the butts 
the drouth shows its effects. The third 
crop of alfalfa is short and light. Cream 
is 37 cents, eggs 20 cents, corn 84% cents, 
oats 31 cents, hogs $10.25. Nearly all of 
the farmers around here have had their 
hogs vaccinated on account of hog chol- 
era.—Frank Lanning. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Sept. &—Some 
fall plowing being done, but the soil is 
hard and dry. Many are hulling clover, 
with yields fair to good. Some plan to 
sow winter wheat if rains come soon, 
Third cutting of alfalfa is made; quality 
fine, but rather short, due to dry weath- 
er. No apples or plums here; a few 
grapes. Egg prices some better; 27 cents 
for No. 1l's.—Fred Schepers. 

Western—Ida County, Sept. 8—The dry 
weather lately has had a tendency to 

irther decrease the yield of corn, and 
quite a lot of the driest has been cut and 
shocked. Pastures are still very brown. 
Early potatoes that have been dug show 
about half a crop; late ones are very 
poor. Summer fed cattle moving freely 
to market. Among a bunch of yearlings 
weighed Saturday was an eighteen months 
old steer that tipped the beam at 1,180 
pounds, As a calf, it was hand raised.—- 
John Preston, 

Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. &— 
We are having real nice weather; very 
little rain since June. Part of the corn 
withstood the drouth real well, and much 
of it is badly damaged and probably will 
average much less than half a crop. An 
abundance of rough feed. Too dry to 
plow.—Monroe Newton, 


ILLINOIS 

Western—Henderson County, Sept. 8 
The weather is pleasant for all kinds of 
work, and farm work is progressing fine- 
ly. A fine shower fell Friday afternoon. 
Many are enjoying the numerous fairs 
and picnics held at this season. The grape 
crop is short this season. Second crop of 
clover being taken care of at this time. 
Vegetables getting scarce. Apples are 
plentiful. Egg prices climbing. Water- 
melons plentiful; quality great.—E. R. 
Moore. 

Western—Greene County, Sept. A 
fine rain fell Saturday night. It is too 
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1 badly hurt, 

Unavoidable accidents --- more every year --- are 
costing farmers millions of dollars in doctor and hos- 
pital bills. Neediese waste! Save it with Woodmen 
Accident policy. Best investment you can make. 


Protection Cests Less than Injury 


PB nga Accident ie invaluable when you need it. 

# the tiny cost a hundred times over. 

Sees I ‘or 20 years, than you'd hove to pay fora 
single injury. And you wey be hurt a dozen 
times! Jay Russell ( Il.) used hie Woodmen Accident 
Policy 3 times in 4 months! Saved him a lot of money. 
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LINCOLN, NEBR. H-97 


Please send me free book describing your acci- 
dent insurance pelicies, (Age limite, 16 to 60.) 
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Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old in trade for the 





Send f telling all about the NEW 
Melotte wonderful New 
Seatures. rite at once for Big New Specia) Offer. 
B. B. Babson. pA, S. Mer. 
2843 West 19th Street. 29-46, Chicago, Ittinois 


TSO N. Washington Ave., Minneapotis 
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late to help corn and beans, as they are 
ready to be harvested. It is foggy today 
and looks rainy at noon. Some farmers 
are busy with wheat ground. Silos are 
peing filled. Eggs have advanced to 25 
cents.—W. C. Range. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—York County, Sept. 3— 
This locality has had plenty of rain the 
last month. If we have no early frost, 
we are sure of a good corn crop. Most of 
the fall plowing is done. About the same 
acreage of wheat will be planted. Corn 82 
cents, wheat 64 cents, oats 35 cents, cream 
37 cents.—A. F. Clark. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Sept. 8 
—The farmers are busy between showers 
preparing their wheat ground, cutting 
prairie hay and cutting and mowing 
weeds. Some spring sown sweet clover 
came thru the dry weather in good shape. 
Some fields are very thin. Early cut and 
early sown oats ground seems to be the 
best stand. There is a great deal of 
wheat being ground for feed for hogs and 
dairy cows. Prairie hay about all cut; 
just a fair crop, due to dry weather; the 
last cutting of alfalfa will be fine.— 
Charles M. Turner. 

Eastern—Platte County, Sept. 7—Have 
had plenty of rain and farmers have done 
a lot of plowing. A few have sown wheat, 
but most of them are not intending to 
sow until about the 20th of this ‘nonth. 
So far as I know, nobody will take the 
advice of the Farm Board, and about the 
usual acreage will be sown in wheat. Corn 
is coming finely, and unless we have an 
early frost we will have plenty of corn for 
home use. Pastures are in good shape 
again. Third cutting of alfalfa was short. 
—Adolph Frese. 

Eastern—Cuming County, Sept. 8—The 
weather is partly cloudy and damp; not 
much rain the last ten days. Corn is still 
green. Unless frost stays off for quite a 
while yet, there will be lots of soft corn. 
The yield will be far below an average 
crop. Potatoes will be scarce. Very few 
winter apples. Pastures have recovered 
so that stock has enough to eat. Fourth 
cutting of alfalfa is ready for the mower; 
will be a good yield. Considerable sick- 
ness among spring pigs. Not as many 
eattle in the feed lots as in former years. 
—Henry Fuhrman. 

Northeastern—Pierce’ County, Sept. 8— 
We have had plenty of rain the last 
month. Corn will make less than half a 
erop. The fourth cutting of alfalfa will be 
good. More wheat sown around here than 
usual, Pastures are getting good, due to 
late rains. Quite a number of pigs are 
being sold off. Cooperative creameries 
are paying 40 cents for butterfat. Oats 
are 32 cents, wheat is 72 cents.—Sub- 
seriber. 

Northern—Butler County, Sept. 8—Plow- 
ing for wheat is done, and farmers are 
preparing the seedbed, but very little 
wheat will be sown until after the Hes- 
sian fly date is given by the state farm. 
This county has had no general rain, only 
scattered local showers. In some locali- 
ties, these showers came early enough to 
save most of the corn, while in other 
places the showers were later, and so 
little rain has fallen that the corn crop 
will be very short. The wheat ground in 
all sections of the county needs rain now. 
There was a good third crop of alfalfa. 
Many farmers are busy now destroying 
troublesome weeds. Hog cholera is prev- 


alent on many farms, and veterinarians 
are kept quite busy vaccinating. Since 
the prices of hogs, corn, cream and eggs 


have advanced a little, farmers seem less 
discouraged.—Theo, R. Proctor. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, Sept. 4—Con- 
tinued dry and temperatures ranging from 
60 to 105 this week. Much corn worth- 
less—prematurely burned and blades are 
dropping off. Much young cattle being 
shipped to market. Soybeans are being 
harvested. Water is being hauled for men 
and beasts. Some land being prepared 
for corn.—W. D. Wade. 

West-Central—Lafayette County, Sept. 
4—The severest drouth that this county 
has ever experienced is still on. Wheat, 
oats and potatoes a splendid yield and of 
fine quality. Corn badly damaged by 
the drouth and hot winds. Only one- 
fourth to one-half a crop expected, and 
that of poor quality. Pastures bare and 
dead and some farmers feeding their stock 
and hauling stock water. Even with 
plenty of rain, but little fall pasture is 
expected.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 





SODDED ORCHARD MAKES GOOD 
YIELD 


Perhaps the common practice of culti- 
vating young orchards may not be so 
necessary as is generally believed. A 
Ssodded section of orchard on which the 
weeds and other growth were cut twice 
a year, and to which nitrate of soda was 
applied annually, has produced unusual 
results for the Ohio experiment station. 

This sodded section was compared with 
a cultivated section which otherwise was 
treated the same except for the nitrate 
application. Trees in the sodded section 
came into bearing quicker and produced 
higher average yields. However, it is im- 
chang, that the weeds and grass be kept 
own, 

The use of nitrate of soda was started 
two years after planting, the first appli- 
cation being one-fourth pound per tree. 
This was increased one-fourth to one- 
half pound each year, till in 1929 the ap- 
Pication was two and _ three-fourths 
Pounds per tree. The nitrate is applied 
under the outer branches of the tree and 
‘'S put on in the spring as soon as growth 
Starts, before blooming. 





Here’s the Fast Way 


power take-off. 


McCormick - Deering Pickers provide plenty of power and 
speed to handle your corn crop. They make it a one-man job 
—for each is easily controlled from the tractor seat. The 
FARMALL Two-Row Picker has a capacity of 16 to 18 acres 
a day. The FARMALL One-Row Picker and the One-Row 
Tank Picker pick and husk 10 to 12 acres a day —and their 


tanks have a capacity usually sufficient for a trip down the field 


and return. 


These pickers are remarkable assets to the corn grower — 
they take the drudgery out of a tough farm job and at the same 
time enable their owners to harvest the corn crop at less cost than 
ever before. See the McCormick-Deering dealer about the size 


to Pick Your Corn 


OW that the corn harvest comes nearer and nearer you'll 
want to know about the new McCormick-Deering Power 
Corn Pickers that are ready to do the back-breaking, 
knuckle-bruising job of picking corn. They are the FARMALL 
One and Two-Row Pickers which are attached to the FARM- 
ALL Tractor to make complete units; and the One-Row Tank 
Picker which can be pulled by the FARMALL or the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20 or 15-30 Tractor, and operated through the 





best suited for your farm. Write us for descriptive matter. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 
CUncorporated) 
Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, 
Iowa; and at 90 other points in the United States 


Branches at Cedar Falls, 







FARMALL 
Two-Row Picker 













Chicago, IIL 


McCORMICK-DEERI 
POWER CORN PICKERS 














Increases Profits 
Saves 
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Ask Your Dealer 
to show you one 
A Hall Red Top Feeder on your feed lot saves 
labor because hogs feed themselves. And, feed 
can’t get out unless hogs eat it out, preventing 
waste. A practical, well-built feeder. Handy, 
hinged top—mineral compartment. Can’t clog 
because sides slope ont. Heavy, creosoted lum- 
ber, and solid, metal-lined base. See your local 
dealer or write us for full information. 

HALL MFG. CO., Dept. w-.43, Cedar Rapids, la, 


Valuable stock-breeding calculators 
sent absolutely free to hog raisers writ- 
ing for details about Hall Red Top 
Feeders, Write today. A postal will do. 



























HOG CHOLERA 


Vaccinate your ® 309 
own pigs with ““Sirens ramuy 
fresh, Government inspected 


Peters’ Serum 


(Pasteurized, clear, concentrated Serum) 
Your check for $25.50 a 3000 
c.c’s of serum (@ 80¢ per 100 c.c’s) 
and 150 c.c’s of virus(@1¢ perc.c.) 
enough for 85 to 100 pigs. Wesend 
FREE two syringes with double 
strength glass barrels and direc- 
tions. Write for Free Veterinary Guide. 












Peters Serum Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo 
Worid’s First Hog Serum Company 





















A Contest for Your 


Camera 


Here’s a new contest for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead readers. Prizes of $10 for first winner, $5 for second, 
and $1 each for all other photographs accepted, will be given 
to the individuals who submit the best amateur photographs 
to us during September and October. Send us prints, not 
negatives. These photographs shall portray activity on the 
farm, of farm work, farm animals or miscellaneous views. It 
is preferred that pictures of members of the family only or 
children’s pets not be submitted in this contest. These are 
the only rules. Anyone may enter. Return postage should 
accompany all photographs that are to be returned to the 
owner. 


Anyone with a suitable amount of light, an average camera 
and proper manipulation of levers can take a photograph. 
However, it’s one thing to fill your picture album and quite 
another to take photos that will print well on paper. For 
one thing, photographs lose detail and clearness as a result 
of being reproduced into the copper halftones that are used 
in the printing process. This is particularly true of small 
2 va ata that are made into halftones larger than them- 
selves. 


Send your pictures to Photograph Contest Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Closing date is October 31st. 
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N SATURDAY NIGHT the farm family 
drives to town. Boys and girls to the 
movies. . . . Young fellows for a date. 

. . . Dad and mother to purchase the weekly 
provisions. 


But buying isn’t such hard work as it used to 
be. It’s a real pleasure trip, indeed. Goods 
come in packages and each sack or carton has a 
label. Mother knows what she wants. Father 
has his mind made up, too. Under the farm 
account book at home they keep a “needed” slip. 
There all goods to be bought are listed. So are 
the brands to buy. Shoes, breakfast food, and 
syrup, gloves, tires, overalls. 


If you're a practical farmer, you have learned 
that you can’t spend valuable daylight hours 
gossiping at the crossroads store, or arguing with 
the grocer. You realize the advantages of read- 
ing advertisements. for you can trust advertised 
products and the stores that sell them. 


The dealer who sells an advertised product 
does not have to resort to clever salesman’s tricks. 
He sells his merehandise for what it’s worth. He 
knows that you've had a chance to read about 
it. to compare it with other lines, to come to him 
with your eyes open. 


Advertised goods have the public’s approval. 
Accepted as standard, they remain on the market. 
Advertisers know that their products must be 
worth the money asked, or otherwise the public 
won t buy them. 


Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


because it will save time and get you 


Q 


greater value per dollar 



































COUNTRY AIR 








A letter from Mabel Aasheim, at Bode, 
lowa, rouses once more that old question: 
Shall we let good music perish from the 
dial of the radio simply because we don't 
respond to the programs producing it? 
Miss Aasheim fears we are in danger of 
losing the best musical program on the 
air when Andy, of WOT, asks: “‘Do you 
want the Music Shop continued? And 
what kind of music do you want?” 

Miss Aasheim, I am confident we will 
have a continuation of the higher type 
of music which we have had in the past. 
Andy just couldn't be so low-down as to 
change it—unless for the better. Be- 
when he gets back from catching 
the biggest fish that have eluded the rest 
of the summer fishermen, I’m sure they 
will be bigger and better than ever (the 
programs, I mean). But I don't blame 
Andy, do you, for wondering what we 
want, for he must follow the general 
trend of daily programs, even as you and 
I, when he hears hour after hour given 
over to “Give Yourself a Pat on the 
Back,” “Am I Blue?” and ‘When the 
Moon Shines on the Something-or-Other 
tiver.”” He can't help but doubt the ad- 
visability of feeding perfect wheaten 
loaves to a public that seems to clamor 
for ginger-snaps. 





sides, 


I confess there have been days during 
the past months when (if it hadn't cost so 
much) I'd be tempted to throw the radio 
out, for it seems to me that the eternal 
popular program is impossible to get 
away from. This summer, Ames has not 
come in so well—in fact, it has’ never 
been so good for us since the wave length 
was changed last winter—and I've not 
even had the Music Shop to fall back on 
when my faith in musical programs has 
gone completely sour. Evenings are het- 
ter than daytime, and I can’t see why 
that needs to be so. 

If so many people write for popular 
programs, that broadcasters turn com- 
pletely to them, my own opinion is that 
it is only those people who write in. They 
are more effusive, less dignified, splash 
over easily—something; and they write 


often in praise of their choice of pro- 
gram Kamp Charles, of WLS, Says: 
“There are two kinds of responses—qual- 
itative and quantitative.” I think the 


qualitative type of response needs to be 
a little more quantitative. 

And so, my foes, and so, my friends, 
if you love your good music, won't you 
write to Andy, at WOT, and tell him so? 








If vou don’t like his stuff, you've surely 
no need to worry, for the s filled 
with the 6ther kind 
However, Miss Aasheim, I have faith 
that there are enough people in lowa 
with good taste in music to keep the WOT 
Music Shop on the air for us—if they'll 
only make known their want Speak 
} up, fans! 
And while you're speaking, vou might 
vell do another letter with the rest 


of your ideas for Country Ain Now that 
Hot friends are home, the 
neglected, for the an- 





| ards from “the lakes,” 
| east,’’ Europe, Califor- 
| ause I once lived there, 
vacationing friends seem to delight in 


} sending me cards calculated to make me 
overpoweringly homesick), Lake Louise 
j}and Vancouver—cards bearing the time- 
honored legend, ‘‘Wish you were here,” 
|} have fallen off considerably. The prize 
legend came from a friend on his way to 
Estes Park, who said: “I hope you may 
have a nice time while I am gone." I did, 
| I threshed and canned tomatoes 


Helen Fischer is home, “feeling like a 
million dollars and talking like a phono- 
graph,’ she says. From time to time her 
garden experiences in Europe will be 

| heard in her hours In fact, her Euro- 








—- 

















pean travelogues are scattered thru all 
her hours. (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 2:30 p. m.; Sunday, 2:00 
p. m.) 


A very lovely letter from a reader at 
Martelle, Iowa, likes the way Country 
Air gets off her stuff. Thank you, my 
friend. And I do listen to Dan and 
Sylvia (WMAQ, 9:00 p. m.), once in 
while, and I know a woman who talks 
just like Minnie drawls out her lines 
That woman looks like she sounds. He 
outlook on life is just like she looks 
Now which came first—the outlook or the 
drawl? 


Speaking of good music, the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra is putting on a 
series of concerts at 7:00 p. m., Mondays. 
(WBBM, KMOX, KOIL) This orchestra 
is rated as one of the five great organ- 
izations of its kind. It comprises eighty- 
five musicians. 


Here's a good one—coming in as I write: 
“Good-bye, Old Kate, I'm Leavin’ Chey- 
enne.”’ Over the Enareo Hour. (WHO- 
WoC, Monday, 8:00 p. m.) Not a bad 
hour, tho they'll probably burst into 
“Give Yourself a Pat on the Back” be- 
fore they get thru. 

They did just that. Oh, well! 

A FARM WOMAN. 





FARM ELECTRICITY IN WASHINGTON 
Farmers living in the vicinity of Ta- 
coma, Wash., have been provided with 
cheap electric power by the Tacoma mu- 
nicipal light and power system. When 
Tacoma's Nisqually river hydro-electri 
plant had been finished, farmers got to- 
gether and formed eleven companies, un- 
der a law permitting the formation of 
non-profit, non-stock membership corpo- 
rations. Then the farmers came to the 
city and announced that they were ready 
to go into the power business. The city 
agreed to give them power, and sent its 
engineers without charge to instruct them 
how to erect their transmission lines. The 
city sold the farmers electrical equip- 
ment at wholesale from its warehouses, 
and allowed them to connect their little 
power systems to the city lines wherever 
they could be best tied on. At one place, 
the farmers were permitted to string the 
lines on small cross-arms beneath the 
high-tension lines of the city, thus sav- 


ing the cost of a pole line. These rural 
distribution systems, erected by the fa 

ers themselves in many instances, were 
built at a cost running from $500 to $800 
per mile They conform to safety stan- 
dards set by the state. The current rates 
are low One typical farmer compa 
charges five cents per kilowatt hour 


the first twenty kilowatt hours, and one 
cent per kilowatt hour for all over twe 
kilowatt hours 
NEW BULLETIN ON WOOD 
SEASONING 


sawmill owner with a stock of mile 
lions of feet of lumber in his yard and 
the farmer with a few hundred green 
fence posts will each find useful the f: 
in a new government bulletin, ‘‘The A 


Seasoning of Wood,” just off the pres 
The bulletin outlines the basic principles 
of wood drying, and reports studies of the 
air seasoning of boards and_ planks, 
dimension stock, lath, crossties, poles, 
posts, timbers, cordwood, cooperage, and 
veneer. The effects on seasoning of 
climate, time of year, kind of 
thickness of stock, locality of growth, 
yard location and arrangement, piling 
method, and other factors are discussed 
in detail. 

While the supply lasts, this publicatic 
Technical Bulletin No. 174-T, can be ob- 
tained free from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


wood, 





Iowa sweepstakes Hampshire ewe at Iowa State Fair, shown by R. E. Pullin 
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SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
uo 


When Mr. Moose Lost His 
Horns 


Peter Rabbit had waited for a long, long 
e for Grandfather Frog to waken from 

















his long winter sleep, so that he could 
learn from Grandfather Frog why it is 
that Flathorns the Moose sheds his horns 





the spring and grows a new pair dur- 
ing the summer. Grandfather Frog 
just beginning the tale. 

"Way, ‘way back in the days when 
the world was young,” said Grandfather 

ge, “the first Moose, the great-great- 





of Flathorns, 
all the animals in the 
Forest, but he had no horns, and 
he was such a homely fellow that every- 
body laughed at him and made fun of him. 
Now, nothing hurts quite so much as be- 
ing laughed at.” 

“I know,” interrupted Peter. 

“Mr. Moose felt so badly about it that 
he used to hide away and keep out of 
sight all he possibly could,’’ continued 
Grandfather Frog. “Big as he was and 
strong as he was, he would turn and run 
to hide from even such little people 
is Mr. Skunk and Mr. Squirrel and your 
-yer-so-great-grandfather, Mr Rabbit. 
He just couldn't bear to be laughed at. 
Mother Nature kept her eye on him 
ind at last she took pity him 

wned his head with the wonder - 
horns so big that small- 
Mr. Moose could have 

ed them. 

Chen Mr. Moose threw up his he 
irried it proudly, for now laughed 


-so-great-grandfather 


ever 
was the biggest of 


Green 


on 
most 
one 


| horns, no 


than possibly 


no one 





is | 


and | 





adand | 


t him. He marched thru the Great 
Woods boldly, and even old King Bear, 
! was king no longer, stepped aside 
speetfully, Then pride entered into Mr. 
Moose—pride in his wonderful horns, pride | 
is great strength. He feared no one. 
reat the bushes with his great horns 
and bellowed until the Great Woods rang 
with his voice, and all those who had once 


He proclaimed 
Woods, and no 


shed at him hid in fear 
himself king of the Great 
7) dared to deny it. 

came and went when 


“So he and where 


























he pleased, and felt himself every inch 
i iz, and carried his great horns as a 
wn. One day in the beginning of the 
springtime he came face to face with Old | 
Mother Nature. Once he would have } 
ed to her very humbly, but by now he | 
had grown so proud and haughty that in- 
id of stepping aside for her to pass, he 
{ marched on with his head held high 
is if he did not see her [It was Old 
ver Nature who stepped asid She 
said thing, but as he passed sl reached 
ind touched his great hor d 
fell fron his head, and m 
il his pride and haughti: 
th his head hung low in shan Mr. 
Slunk away and hid, as he had 
in the beginning, and none could 
nd him save Old Mother Nature. She 
was very sorry for him, and pl mised him 
hould — new horns, but that once 
ir he should lose his horn lest he 
1 forget and again become over- 
ud and haughty So, whil e kept 
iden, the new horns grew and grew 
hey ere greater and more wonder- 
than the ones he had had b Then 
more came forth, holdir his head 
gh and glorying in his stren and all 
ighbors treated him with the great- 
espect, as if he were really king of 
Great Woods. 
jut he never forgot what Old Mother 
Natu had said to him, and when spring 
une he slipped away and hid lest he 
1 be seen without the lon his 
for in his heart he knew that Old 
Nature would keep her word. Sure 
his great horns dropped off, and 
nble ness and patience he waited for 
horns to grow So it was all the 
of his life, and so it has been with 
hildren and his grandchildren even to 
day, and so it is with Flathorns, and 
0 will be with his children And the 
M family have never forgotten and 
can forget that there nothing | 
) foolish as pride in personal appear- 
‘hank you ever so much for the story,” 
1 Peter, as he hopped away Half way 
the dear Old ‘Briar-Patch he paused. 
‘It served old Mr. Moose just right!’’ he 
declared, to no one in particular. And 
So it did. | 
(“When Mr. Kingfisher Took to the | 
Ground” will be the story for next week.) 
imoth red clov “as proved to be 
st legume for use as a cover crop 
rchards if it is to be plowed under 
next spring, according to H. E. 
is, horticulturist in the extension 
ce of Iowa State College. 
_A total of 1,905 barberry bushes and 
0,536 barberry seedlings were eradicated 
lowa during June of this vear, accord- 
ng to D. R. Shepard, state leader in bar- 
berry eradication work. 
Sunflower crops exceeding twenty-five 


tons to the acre 
Silage purposes. 


have been produced for 





“Galvannealed” RED BRAND 
FENCE after 4 
exposure 
down for shipment.) Practically 
good as new. 


For several years we have made this claim—“2 to 3 
times heavier ‘Galvannealed’ zinc rust-proof covering 
lus 20 to 30 arg’ copper content steel, make RED 
RAND FENCE last many years longer than ordi- 
nary galvanized wire fence.” Now here’s Weather 
Test proof. 

4% years ago the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., bought, on the open market, 45 differ- 
ent makes, sty les and sizes of woven wire fence. These 
were erected (in 1926) for a Weather Test on the Gulf 
of Mexico, near Galveston, Texas—a spot where fence 
corrosion (due to damp salt air) is the worst in the 
country. Test was completed in June, 1930. 

“Some of the ordinary galvanized wire fences have 
entirely disintegrated, while fence made of ‘Galvan- 
nealed’ wire is still in such good condition it will give 
considerably longer service—definitely superior to any 
competing fence.”” reads the Burgess report. These 
facts are proved by the photos on the left. 

Is this the evidence for which you have been waiting? 
Would it be good judgment to buy ordinary fence when 


years, 4 months 


to salt air. (Taken 








you can get longer lasting RED BRAND at fair standard 
rices? Now you can make your hard earned fence dol- 

ars go 2 to 3 times further with RED BRAND. 
Complete details of the “Burgess Weather Test’’ are 


Nee <a 


jw ace eine meas en ++ 


All that remained of 
arollof ordinary gal- 
vanized fence (4 foot 
high—same size and 
gauge as “‘Galvan- 
nealed’’ shown 


printed in a special folder. Write for it before you buy 


— 
‘ * 


t 
} 
; 
; 
, 


another rod of fence. 


“Galvannealed” process is 





lasts far longer. 


above) after going } patented and controlled by 
through the “Bur- | Keystone. Always look for 
gess Weather Test”. | theRED BRAND(top wire) 
Positive evidence ; 

{ that ‘‘Galvane ;} 
nealed”’ fence costs ' 
far less than any } 
other because it } 








ali sagt ey ae 
STEEL WIRE: STEEL WIRE 














Actual photo “Galvannealed” 
wire, magnified 1,000 times. 
Zinc coating double the stand- 


Actual photo, magnified 1,000 
times, of best qui — ordinary 
ro galv: anized wire ess than 








ard thickness; 4'4 times more 


Fe as much rust lesa as 
than poorest galvanized fence. 


‘Galvannealed” 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


3822 Industrial Street Peoria, Illinois 


Ordinary galvanized fence 
after 4 years, 4 months expo- 
sure to salt air. (Taken down 
for shipment.) Entirely disin- 
tegrated; worthless. 





outlasts all others 





Laboratory Tests 
Too, Prove— 


Red Brand Fence 


“Galvannealed”—Copper Bearing 


has 2 to 3 times more zinc protection 
than erdins iry galvanized fence, Indi- 
ana State University says: “*‘Galvan- 
nealed’ wire is superior to the best gal- 
vanized wire we have been able to 
obtain.” ..tiunt Laboratory, Chicago, 
shows: “‘Galvannealed’ has almost 
double the zinc coating of the best 
gr: ade of galvanized wire. Even 

to 3 times heavier zinc “‘Galvan- 
nealed”” coating is not all the rust pro- 
tection you get. RED BRAND has 20 
to 30 points of copper mixed in the 
like old time fence that 
rome to last so long. Extra zinc out- 
side—extra copper inside—make RED 
BRAND last longer than any fence 
you ever owned. Ask RED BRAND 
dealer for price—priced no higher than 
what good standard galvanized fence 
is worth. 


Land Owners, Write 





for “FARM PLANNING” 


4th edition ready for mailing. Tells 
how money making farm folks sell 
crops at higher than market prices; 
fertilize their farms at trifling cost; 
make good money even in “‘off’’ 


years. Gives cropping plans; shows 
field arrangements on farms in 16 
Send postal to Keystone 
Illinois. 


states. 
at Peoria, 
Tune in on 





every Sat- 
bt A noor 
12:30 C.S.T.} 
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You Still Have 


Twenty-Five Chances 
to Make a Dollar 


What have you sold through WANT ADS in Wallaces’ Farmer 


We'd like to know and so would the other readers of this journal. 
bull calf, a tractor, a bushel of seed corn or some prize poultry. 





and Iowa Homestead? 
Maybe it was a 


Whatever it was, 


we'd like to hear from you, because the only way that we can make our.Want Ad sec- 


tion better is to hear from the people who are using it. 


As announced in last issue, 


twenty-five letters submitted between now and September 27, 


some stationery, a two-cent stamp and an actual Want Ad experience in 
It’s a mighty easy way to earn a dollar. 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
us a line? 


Be sure to state as nearly as you can recall when the ad appeared, 
regardless of age, 


Write your letter with ink. 


the amount that the ad cost you. This contest is open to anyone, sex or 


chiefly on the interest that your experience holds for other readers. 
No letters mailed after September 27, 1930, 


ments you may wish. will be considered. 


Write to 


Want Ad Department 


Make your letter brief and to the poi 


Wallace-Homestead will pay one dollar each for the best 


1930. All you need is 
Wallaces 
Why not drop 


merchandise sold and 
be awarded 


the value of the 


occupation Prizes will 


at, adding whatever com- 


WALLACES Ewe 


lowa’~Homestead | 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


and the 


present prices are of pre-war, 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 126 per cent of pre-war and 86 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted | 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level, Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
price level. In most cases, the failure of 


these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 











































































































{ ot! o 
| ee eS) ea + 
' wr 
|gas| goo 
lee] ese 
| 258) go> 
- 
go] 5B° 
2.2) A a2 
Fisher’s index number ........... 126) 86 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 129) 81 
1,100-pound fat cattle 139} 81 
Canners and cutters . 121) 70 
Feed ders ... | _123| 68 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs .... 133} 108 
Light hogs 131) 102 
yy | 121 91 
Sows (rough) .. wo} 109 100 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
RI: shitcastebencversnerscimuttsiebieoemstsel . ARO} 62 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 95) 68 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 66) 63 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No, 2 mixed .. el 135 96 
Oats, No. 2 white .... 92 85 
Wheat, No. 2 red . 83 70 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..........| 75 67 
On towa Farms— 
SEMPER cdudehiBansstetincsetedntitpceacdensctacightes 139 93 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 129} 85 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. | 137) 80 
Bran, at Kansas C Seen | 109 79 
Shorts, at Kansas C ity F _escosenese| 111] 79 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 121} 113 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 147| 101 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ...c00.. Tee eS. ne 3 
Clover seed, at Toledo ... | 153] 123 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 103 131 
Cotton, at New York .... 84] 59 
Eggs, at Chicago .......... 112) 7 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
105 aR 
131] 114 
149) kG 
174) 126 
FUTURES—At ‘Chicago 
Corn— ax 
SESS SEE 42 92 
SIT |ithtensbsennuntieenassenstopumicreysitecces 137 $0 
Oats— | 
Dec ember Guuininnacinetmensttctnountbeion 97 80 
nellpie | 95 80 
79 64 
78] 64 
January... ” 104] 91 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Goke, at Connells ie 84), oR 
Pig iron, at Birn 106 sf 
Copper, at New Y 69 60 
Crude petroleum, : rh 12¢ 70 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Was! 
ington : 14 72 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards 129 €8 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 171 85 
Cement . a as : 132 o4 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clear ings, per « apité eae o ae 
outside of New York, | 
month of August .................../ 190 71 
Interest, 60 to 90 day | 
at New York ile 4! 27 
Industrial stocks ......... 320 69 
Railroad sto ks . 126 74 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

eent of pre-war normal, 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 23, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 79 per cent, grain 
102 per cent, livestock 75 per cent, lum- 
ber 59 per cent, ore 80 per cent, and 


miscellaneous merchandise 8§ per cent. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


of pre-war, 





Light lights (130- 15 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 


war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 


generally in the 


twelve 


north-central 


states is about 105 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 


railroad wages on the hour basis are 
normal. 


per cent of pre-war 


236 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 

id amery 
before 381ec: 
18c, W eek 
last week 
last week 

fat hens, last week 22%, 
broilers, last 
; geese, last week 12c, 


Butter, 
38c, week 
last week 
fresh firsts, 
4 duc ks, 


971 


“4 





extras, 
cheddar 
before 


week 
cheese, 
18c; eggs, 


last 


oc, week before 


18¢, 


week 24¢, 
week before 


week before 
oc, week before 
week before 
12¢. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


wool at 
hides a 
seed 


Quarter blood 
light native cow 
home grown clover 
and cotton at New 
vator shelled corn 
for No, 2, oats are 


prices 
30.5¢ 


t 


Boston 


at 
York 11.1c. 


is 28e, 
Chicago a 
Toledo $14.25 
Iowa eie- 


are about 8S84c¢ 


and wheat 68.5c. 





The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE 
| —_ 
gj) w| & 
a Eee 2 
El <= = 
i ae ws 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
ast week .-!11.75}12.12}11.50 
Veek before 11.00)11.68/10.75 
Pd er | | 
Last Week. .....s00 .. 10.38}10.62'10.00 
Week before .38) 9.75 
Medium— | 
Last week ...... 9.00) 7.88 


Week before ... 
Common— 
of. ee 
Week before ss 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ef, 
Week before .........004 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
SAI, WIDOT. . scusetrecketbenssiviess 
Week before ..........0 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last Week. .....cocv. ‘eetaiinie 
Week before ... 
Cows— 
EMME VDOT, ccsscsscinssvesscsnincee 
Week before 
Bulls— 
TIE PONE sc cnianncoinvsceciaser ‘ 
Week before 
Canners and 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and a 
Last week ....... 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 














HOGS 




















12.00/12.25/11.50 
11.00/11.50/10 75 
9.62/10.25} 9.00 
9.25/10.00| 8.75 
6.62] 7.50! 6.12 
7.00] 7.50) 6.25 





8.12] 8.25] 8.12 
7.50] 8.50) 8.00 
aaal 6.12| 5.50 
6.38! 6.62) 6.00 
al 5 a 4.75 
5.62) 5 ~ 5.25 
| 4,00) 3.88 
5] 4.25] 3.62 

| 6.751 6.00 
7.25) 6.50 
5.75! 5.25 

i 6.00) 6.00 





Heavy (250 Ibs. up—) 
EGE WDE ccsccsctssccsntinntsions 
Week before ... 

Medium (200-250 Ib 
TREE TRBEE. ccs 
Week before ............. 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ... 
Week before 





















»-/10.12)10. 
{ | 


cooee 10.68/11 
. 10.58/11. 


.. 10.45/10. 


§$2'10.20 
59/10.08 


10.22/10. 
.15/10.58 
00/10.42 


| 
98'10.58 
05 110.50 

















oY eee | 9.88 10.30! 9.75 
Week before ..| 9.95'10.62'10.12 
| Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows | | | 
(250 Tbs. up)— | | 
PARE WEE cecicstecrnerccnvenn| S08) © 
Week before .... : 8.38) 8. 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week ...... : 9, 
Week before 2 9 
Stock pigs— | | 
fee | 7.50 
Week before ........ 00 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) | 
medium to prime— | | 
TRE WRG scccccmnsieccsnsiel 00) Gola] tae 
Week bef 8.25} 8.38! 8.00 
Lambs, culls ede commo} | 
ast week ........... 5.62!) 6.00] 5.38 
We ek before 6.00) 6.00) 5.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Sion 3.25 3.50 
3.50 3.25 
} | 
6.25! 6.72) 5.75 
6.00 b ’ 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
lasses of livestock are quoted at ar ver- 
| age of prices from common to choice 
HAY 
| > 
| - 
i & = = 
| £ x = 
Fag K 4 4 
Mixed clover, No, 1— 
Last week . 91.00 
Week before 21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
TS (eae 21.50 
Week before 21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 20.00 24.00! 





Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week .......... 
Week before ....... 
Alfalfa, standard— 
NS i Re 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
RAC RGB pountinsteteccinnaisies 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week .... 
Week before 









.. 20,00/ 24.00] 
! j 


19:50} 22.00} 


| 

19.50 /22.00 

| 

5020.00! 

-50/20.00 
| 








8.50! 6.00) 6.50 
8.90] 6.00] 7.25 



































GRAIN 
| P| g 
| = o 
| 5 é 
© 2 n ° 
te s g = 
& x a n 
= = s 2 
0 ‘e) MM a) 
Cen, No. sks, 6. 
Last week ......... 99%) .91 .941%4! .914%% 
Week before .... 1.0153} 94 97% | 931Q 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week ......... 987 | -90 93%4| .9016 
Week before ....'1.005 8 | 92%] .96 .| .92%e 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ......... | 9836} .89 .91%| .89 
Week before .... Pr 9216} .94%) .91 
Oats— 
Last week ........ 41 .39 40%} .85%% 
Week before ....| .41 | .40 "41%4} 3614 
Barley— | | | 
Last week 60 .54 5416 
Week before .... .65 | 57 57} 
Ryve— | 
Last week .......| .63%4] .58 -62 
Week before ....| .6714| .62%| .71 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ] 

Last week ....... 8634} .82 -82%| .77 
Week _ before 8649 .82%4| .84 | .79 
FEEDS 

@ | 3 5 2 

ope. oT Bit. 
a) 2 TS Si & 
| 2]e|#4] 8s 
sigiai#iga 
a| ie} a} Al 5 








Bran— 
Last week........ 2 5/22. 
Week before 5/22. 
Shorts— | 
Last week........;25,25 


Week before....; 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week........ an 
Week before....| 

Linseed meal | 
(oOo. p.— | 
Last week........ 45. 
Week before.... 45.2 

Cottonseed (41) | 





per cent)— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Tankage— | 
EMBG WOOK vccceis leserccss) 
Week before....|.........(54 60.00 
Gluten— | | Fr J. 
Last week ee Se Se 91015 
Week before....'. ~.. (87. 15 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots, 














--160.00 


60.00 
160.00 

















STOCKER ANDO FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 






























| to & Es 
| ®8 | SR] BR | Es 
| ess oa of | os 
ai oe | an’ 
| Fw Ge | Sw Et 
; 33 Ss] es | 5se 
e< P< | Bd |} OF< 
Set RRs 8 66.9! 56.9 93.5 
Illinois 33.7] 42.3) 64.8 
Missouri .. 43.8) 42.4) 79.3 
Nebraska S105 90.8} 113.4 
Kansas , 53.8 106.9 
Indiana a 23.7) 59.1 
RIO, . cakanensesenntens 39.9] 45.2 
Total, 7 corn | | 
_belt_states.. | 51.6} 51.2 52.8; 90.1 
Week ending August 29, 1930, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending August 28, 1929— 
Iowa, 60.0 per cent; Illinois, 59.9; Mis- 
souri, 68.9; Nebraska, 80.9; Kansas, 67.9; 
Indiana, 44.6; Ohio, 39.0; total, seven corn 
belt states, 63.4 per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the 


seven corn belt states. 
CATTLE 
_Months | of _July 


and August. 
/ , Totals 










Neb lfor corn 
_be It 
49, 962! 260, 11 7 
37.855 224,828 
25,110 128,304 

















One wee x ending ‘August 29, A August 
30, 1929; Augus st 31, 192 4 
1928 9,932 “" “O17 +} 63.744 
1928 8.285 8,348) 47,491 
1930 4,966) 6.750 30,087 
SHEEP 
Months of July 


and August. 











wanben 118,986 
136,921 
esenns 99,305 64, 384 

One week ending Aue ust 29, * August 

30, 1929; August 3, ae he * 

34,107 13,952) 22, 746). 98,094 

42,680 15, 995 + 496 110,953 

26,997 9,991 20,520) 76,518 








PORK PRODUCTS 
following table 


The 


gives the percentage 





















lof the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western mé rkets, 

j Pa n 

| @| =| ¢& 

24 Shere 

ai oe = 

| 2 - S 

i &} @ & 

June 1 67; 44) 76 

Ph ge 67; 46) 83 

Aueest 1 nsx 61 53 79 

September 1 51) i] 76 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 but 
callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 
95.388. These bonds are par at 4.55 per 
eent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.35 per cent. 
Four per cent bonds are quotable at 92.38 
and yield 4.50 per cent, 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 91 per 
cent for fat cattle, 54 per cent for sheep 


and 62 per cent for lambs. 
The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight week 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
























































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 
HOGS 
@ 
2s 

| ae 

1S] o§ 

| os os 

}@O| mos 5 
SUA 13: 0-79 cinco 88) 87 9 
July 20 to 26 ..... 85 8 8] 
July 27 to Augw 84 78 81 
August 3t _ ed 84) & 84 
August 10 ie 16. 92 82 89 
August 17 to 28 .... 98 8 95 
August 24 to 30 .... 92 8 96 
August 31 to Sept. 6........... | 76 67 97 

CATTLE 
Pgh) 2 | ene os |} 102}; 103 80 
July 20 to 26 ....... 68 7 75 
July 27 to August | 56 63 80 
August 3to $. 7 74 77 
August 10 to 16, 91 80 14 
August 17 to 23. 79 68; 8] 
August 24 to 30... 81 82 90 
August 31 to Sept. | a 75 84) 9 
SHEEP 

July 13 97) 123 46 
July 20 105; 119 45 
July 37 82; 111) 46 
August 83; 108) 45 
August 10 hr 16 . 84; 121 45 
August 17 to 23. 114} 118 7 
August 24 to 30 .... 120} 121) 52 
August 31 to Sept. 6............| 99; 120) 54 
SULY 13. CO 29 ...csecccseermnes 97} 123) 72 
July 20 to 26 105} 119 64 
July 27 to Au 82} 111 64 
August 3 to ‘ 83} 108 67 
August 10 to 16. 84) 121] 67 
August 17 to 23. 114; 118} 71 
August 24 to 30. 120} 121 66 
August 31 to Sept. 6... 99} 120) 62 











Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 


























— Le 

= a o 2 

Week Ending | Sl Slam le 
fe) g a 5 uw 

oO] EF] OO; mi a 

PE SE nrsitncontonast ae oot 48) 115) 113 
July 26 0... | 20) 262} 43) 112] 112 
August 2 24| 246} 49) 108) 111 
August 9 20| 228| 64| 105| 111 
August 16 19) 220) 70) 101) 110 
August 23 25! 221 71} 99) 109 
August 30 “| $1) 218} 73) 96) 108 
Se ptember 6 . 38 215) | _76| 97} 108 








It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 
five-year average. 
eatin * CHICAGO HOG SPctins 

EPTEMBER 22 TO 27 


Poi unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 





factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week 4s 
follows: 

Monday, September 22 .... , 26,000 









sine 19,000 
wee 15,000 
wee 21,000 
. 14,000 


Tuesday, September 23 .. 
Wednesday, September 24. 
Thursday, September 25 
Friday, September 26 .... 








Saturday, September 27 5,000 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of w heat the first week in 
September were 7,884,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,178 000 bushels for the week 


and 3,040,000 bushels for the 
Exports of corn the 
were 7,000 bushels, 


before 
week last vear. 
week in September 








compared with 9,000 bushels the week 
before and 16,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the f 








week in September were 97,000 bushels, S 
compared with 5,000 bushels for the week 
vefore and 26,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the first week in Sep- 
tember were 429, 050,000 pounds, ym- 
pared with 6,378,000 pounds the wee k be 
fore and 12,706,600 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in September wer 1,728 
pounds, as compared with 2,716, 000 p 
the week before and 6,129,000 pouncs 
the same week last year. 


as 





000 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.72, week é&- 
fore $12.72. Chicago—Last week $11.:- 
week before $11.22. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES ; 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 527 7c, week before 53«c. 





There is a reduction in the sales value 
of land which is badly infested with one 
or more weeds which are difficult and 
expensive to control. The bindweed, oF 
small-flowered morning-glory, also known 
as Creeping Jennie, a weed which spreads 
by both seeds and underground parts, is 
one of the most noxious weeds and is 
rapidly gaining a foothold. Farmers be 
have small infestations of bindwee 
should make an attempt to eradicate them 
at once, In some places, farms have ne 
actually abandoned on account of bindé- 
weed. 
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you need 


“OUR READERS’ 


The place to buy what 


what you have 


and to sell 











Rates and Information 


The classified opvertising tate is 15¢ a word. 
Minimum, -50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name @ b 
“a 2 Wires’ is counted as three words. 
W. 21st — nes F counted as four words and 
otek Towa,” as two words. $1 and 

both count as one word. ©. O. D. 
D. 4 counts as 
four words — 2. me Ads must reach us 
Wednesday days ahead of the issue 
date. Send "full’ pn ol with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker “and 
the other some responsible business man. ‘To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 








wen! Number Insertions 
i 2 3 4 7 ll 

10 ..-)$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/810.50/$16.50 
11...) 1.65) 3.30) 4.95 $-80 1.55) 18.15 
12...) 1.80] 3. ol 5.40] 7.20) 12.60} 19.80 
13...) 1.95) 3.4 5.85} 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
14...) 2.10] 4.20} 6.30) 8.40) 14.70} 23.10 
15...) 2.25] 4.50) 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
16 ...1 2.40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
17...) 2.55) 5.10] 7.65/10.20) 17.85) 28.05 
18 ...J 2.70) 5.40] 8.10/10.80) 18.90) 29.70 
19...) 2.85] 5.70) 8.55/11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
20 ...) 3.00) 6.00] 9.00/12.00) 21.00) 33.00 
21... 3.15} 6.30] 9.45)12.60) 22.05) 34 65 
oe ...1 3.301 6.601 9.90/13.20) 23.10) 36.30 









































WANT TO BUY 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 
and sprit Premium all live poultry, Coops 
furnished. Write for information, etc. Wholesale 
payers, 119 South Water Mar- 
ket, PRE 
CHIC | oe BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. a St, Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Posiizy, Veal. eges and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. ' Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED 
and veal, Highest possible prices paid. 
in formate. and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 
ton St., Chiergo. 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. 
Write us. John Deviin Hay Co., 192 No. 
St., Chicago, Tl. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 





. Hemman Co., 








POULTRY 
Write for 
940 FPul- 





CLOVER, TIMO- 
Best prices paid. 
Clark 





1154-56 o W. RAN- 





























HELP WANTED 


FARM LANDS 





SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—SELL KARYMOR ie 
a- 





FARM ' 
round Equipment to schools. Write today. 


€ 
mar Manufacturing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS — ATTENTION, FARMERS — ARE 

you interested in moving to a country having a 
mild, equable climate, = 5 fruits, vegetables — 
general farm crops can prod — successfully o 
$15 to $40 per acre » where pastures will 
support three cows per acre with a nine months 

grazing season? The nsas River Valley be- 
tween Fort Smith and Little Rock offers these 
advantages in established communities with good 
roads, good markets, ¢ schools and churches, 
near thriving little cities. Write for free litera- 
ture to John_T. Stinson, Director faricultura’ pe 
velopment, Missouri Pacific Railroe 1706 
Missouri Pacific Bug. St. Louis, Moe 








LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE GREAT 
Northern Railway. Fertile, productive, improved 


farms, new land or good cutover land. “pportuni- 
ties in many kinds of farming; grain, livestock, 
dairying, fruit, poultry, small tracts or general 


farms in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Renters and owners get 
benefit of low prices, low interest, low taxes. ¥e 
have free ks om each state, can give accurate 
detailed information and help to find kind of loca- 
tion desired. Write E. a2edy, Dept. 407, Gast 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. Low home 
seekers’ rates. 


ee 
TENANTS, WHY PAY A HIGH CASH RENT? 
= can buy a good farm from 80 to 1,200 acres 





on easy prices a terms in Minnesota, North or 
South Dakota. Get my new bargain list now. 
sa. F. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Inn. 





LIVESTOCK 








ag eng A—DA AND ALFALFA FARMS. 
New list and Saee map free. Murray's Land 
Office, Wadena, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—SEVERAL VERY CHOICE 

farms taken over by a vet at cost or less. 
Real bargains in prospero feeding commu- 
nity where the corn and nifeifa. Teles overlap. F. FE. 
Jackson, Hurley, 8. D. 


WISCONSIN—-SACRIFICE SALE—700 ACRES 
land near Appleton, Wis., in fine farming coun- 
try. 150 acres cultivated, balance easily cleared. 
House 28x32; barn 36x56, 20-ft. posts, cement 
oor, stanchions, silo; head high grade cattle, 
purebred bull, 3 horses, harness and farm machin- 
ery, new tractor. Price $22,000. Reasonable terms. 
E. A. Morse, Appleton, Wis. 
PROSPERITY—-INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 
& western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
rain, or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
Yorth or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. Ii you’re working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find 
more contentment, more comfort on the farm today 
than ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. The 
Milwaukee Road wants only to help new settlers 
get best land values for their money; guard them 
against any misrepresentation. Our agricultural 
agents, having carefully investigated these lands, 
will gladly advise you the kind of farming suited to 
each locality—and continue to advise you after set- 
tlement. Only a suecessful farmer is a benefit to 
The Milwaukee Road, These rich lands vary—from 
level to slightly rolling, good for tractor or horse 
farming—to rough or ihinty land good for grazing. 
Prices vary with location eo quality, from $5 to 
$25 per acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 per 











acre, improved. é recommend only land where 
corn, wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa 
seed, sweet clover, vegetables, small fruits gTow 
profitably, where stock, poultry, hog raising and 
dairying are proven successes. Good roads, fail- 
roads, markets, schools, churches, good neighbors 


Ask questions. ' Write now for free, illustrated book- 
let. Tell us the kind of farm you wish, crops or 




















dolph St., Chicago. Established 1872. Ship us | Stock you want to raise. All questions reliably an- 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance swered. No obligation. Low homeseekers’ fares 
day of: arrival Me a ai w. Pya. Commissioner, The Milwan- 
= a Road, 91 nion Station, Chicago, 
N aN E f ON FANCY POULTRY ae 
" ve — Vounh, ye on request. H ST a T’S wEW. ro One tok by ag 
* > 5 Chieag Estab) mS 60 acres, $600 down. a ertile clay loam 
Son, Englewood, a se oo — potetees, mage. ene 30-cow spring pas- 
. 7 virat 2t 1] ? . ure, 240 apple trees, other fruit, grapes, berries, 
aE ry NORTHW IST COMMIBSION, o., I= asparagus, rhubarb; splendid 10-room home | (pic 
der buyers of cattle, hogs, ‘ a ee gr at tured page 121 Strout’s new catalog), good 70 ft 
fowa, Stockyards. Chap vas abert-2o un — . | cement-basement barn, other bldgs., insured $3,500. 
WANTED—BELGIAN STUD, ONE _OR TWO | Low price $2,400 is about half value and quick 
years old. Write description. Roy Pettitt, Ke- | buyer gets horses, 5 cattle, 3 hogs, 30 hens, imple- 
wanee, Il ments, hay, oats, corn, potatoes, beans, ete.; only 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR POULTRY AND VEAL » Aetna cy . is bi is only one mong. thousand 
Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, | described in this big. free catalog. rite today 
| . 7 Strout Agency, 7-ET South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
TELLS ABOUT YOUR USE D GRAIN DRIL. | 
We want to buy one. J. F. Gay, La Porte City, | RENTERS ATTENTION—WE ARE OFFERING 
lows wr over ~ qnwre jupeoved farms in piinnents. 
- 7 [DE uT 7 orth anc outh Dakota at bargain prices. ou 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS, PAY FREIGHT on can own one of these farms by making a small 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield. 1) down yment and the balance can run for a 
term of years, on terms ~~ 2 to purchaser. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK Write for full information and _ lists. John E. 
Burchard, Commerce Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
- DOGS RENT—480 ACRES, STOCK AND GRAIN, 
COLLIES——-WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- good improvements. Shares or cash. New Hamp 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- | tom, Towa. Address John Lynch, 2415 Garfield 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geerantced. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, IOWA, MISSOURI. NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
E ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
SELLING CHEAP—-SHEPHERD AND COLLIE | by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South la 
pups. Also trained stock dogs. Heeling stock. | Salle Street, Chicago, I. 
Free training instructions. J. Isaksen, Springfield, 


inn 
FOR SALE-—-HIGH GRADE 
Shepherd pups, ‘rom No. 1 
Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 





BLACK ENGLISH 
heeling parents. 





BEEF CATTLE 
WE _ OFFER 1 TWO YEAR OLD ANGUS BULL, 
also yearlings. Good_ ones. Address A. G. 
Messer, Mar.. Grundy Center, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS OF SERVICE- 
able age for sale. Henry G. Wahls, Garnavillo, 
Iowa. J. C. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE POLLED HEREFORD 
yearling bulls at farmers’ prices. Phone 1116 
Van Meter. Robt. Baur & Son. 


SCOTCH POL Le oh on BULL, RED, 














6 months. yon, Spencer, Iowa. 
RED POLLS—-CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B. 
Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. 
DAIRY CATTLE 
SWISS BROWN CATTLE. WHAT HAVE YOU 
to offer in Swiss Brown, at farmers’ prices, in 





male and female, registered and grades. Give full 

description. Cuban Colonial Land Co., Box 6, 

Santo Domingo, Cu 

GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—O ALVES, HEIFERS 
and cows. Two young purebre bulls, best of 

If interested, see them. No me 








ence yayton W. Mather, Greene, Towa. 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS Ly Late FOR 
sale mils, cows and heifers. Bred for pro- 


Doran, Bayard, Towa. 


COWS AND sy sty | ~al a 


duction. E. D. 
JERSEYS—67 


















































Sold His Honey 


Through Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead Want 
Ads 


J._ Dematteis, 


Mr, of Batavia, Iowa, ran an 
ad with Wallaces’ 


Karmer and Iowa Homestead 
to sell his honey. He says that he had an ee 
a day for 20 days and after 
honey he had to return several amy unfilled. 
He says that this year he is going t 
ae , garden, in the season and Intends to 

e of his entire © STO, a caziend, throug’ ° R 
READERS MARKET “Mr. Demattels” has 
found the most profitable way to dispose of his 
oney. 


We also sell farms, cattle, chickens, 
farm machinery, in fact, almost anything 
that you may want to ——_ of that mignt 
have value to some one The nes 
offered in our NEADERS'S MARKET are 

di and thrifty people 
are reading this section constantly te find 
the things that they can use. They are 
selling the things that they can do with- 
out, too. Use the biank In this section. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


JAP HULLESS POPCORN. SAMPLES AND 
prices furnished on request. armers Cooperative 

Popeorn Assn., Inec., Odebolt, Towa. 

REAL FARM RELIEF—-QUALITY DRAIN TILE 
direct from_reliable producer. Standard Clay 

Products Co. 








Harvey, Iowa. 















































‘hree prizes monthly 


Enlargement free. } 
Photo Service, 


best prints. Superior 
Waterloo, Towa. 

LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT FROM 
factory, 140 ampere hours $98.65. Guaran- 
5 years. Write Amana Society, High, lowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS, ONE 

print hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo Laborato- 
ries, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


silver. 
for three 
Dept. 1. 
FARM 

the 
teed 


















Use This Order Blank Now! 
















































































fresh, balance ng springers. Cold’ i ~ 
Dairy, Reinbeck, Iowa ras Pr \ gt el a ~ ow By eu 
PRIZE, WINNING GUERNSEY | BULI., 18 | or, poeey Tpesene She. Fhate- says 
months, best Ceuediie on approval. L. ©. Bol- ers. Hutchinson. _Kansas. 
son, Decorah, Towa. TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPHERS, 
FOR SAL b—TWO REGISTERED BROWN | br wy ey Fes F. Renken Trap Co., 
Cries tae ae Ee a omen, lee, | PETAL ROLL * aie SIX BHAUTIFM! 
JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE, ar L AGES. GEO. ~ — oe en Te > _ 
Gicok. Siekem Seam aw ne prints 25c. Day-Night Studio, Se- 
. telat i - | AUCTIONEER JOKER $1, SAYINGS $1. 
‘ BOK a nt aoe a — —. Ro American Auction School, Kansas City, Mo. 
ot, Prise Winning _ Stock. a eee ~ | FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX BORDER 
ten Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa ; om - 
, s ts 25¢. Interocean, Litchfiel ‘ 
WEANLINGS, $10 EACH, WITH PEDIGREE, | 7 eee Sa TR To CEPI 
immuned.__ Stark ee Mo. er. Clarence Young, Farragut, Iowa. 
ey POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. HH. W. 
MAPLE HEICHTS FARMS SHROPSTIUIRE Porth & Co., Winfield. Kan. 
‘ rams and wa i. sy B sae hopes. Write for FA MA 
escriptions t ohe, Allerton, lowa 
OXFORD DOWN RAMS AND EWES. GOOD RM CHINERY 
quality Priced reasonable. Alfred Hoepner, | BULL DOG DISC JOINTER-—-CUTS THRU, 
Lucas, Towa basi ae 7 oo. straw, bt na by cies 
BIG” YEARLING RECORDED SHROPSHIRE | 5" Rushvitte, Indiana. ne MAE 
rams; $25. Paul 8. Gearhart, Batavia, | £2. Rushville, Indiana 
- Wa RICH MAN’S ey oe ee oe Lee oy 
> . > ; man’s pares: only $25, wit undle tying attach- 
- Process Co. Salina, Kan 
a . nonsES. < —- | FARM LIGHT PLANTS. ALL. TYPES AND 
ANNUAL Li - SALE PERCHERONS, OCT. sizes. For sale cheap. Kaul Engineering-Con- 
29. W. 8. Corsa, Whitehall, Il. struction Co., West Bend, lIowa 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25c, | PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 


patents Send sketeh or model for instructions 
or write for free book, “How to Obtain a _ Patent,’ 
and “Record of Invention” form 


No char for 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. OBrien 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1498 Security Boring: 
and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 















































WELL BRED PIT BULL PUPS, DARK BRIN 
die. Real watch dogs. Guaranteed satisfaction. NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
)_ A. Natterstad, Estherville, Towa. UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
oan my ‘S—-STUD SE agg het a Ds ED Pie more ming 4 La ee ee buyer ea: seller 
male: uy pu excellent reeding. John who mig advertise in hese columns, allaces’ 
Wilkin. Cormnctionuilie. le, nt tox : TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND —- and =— a ex pects advertisers and 
PED, COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. FOX myers to comply with the lowing agreement. 
rHttrrlers Hiller Kennels, i, Waterloo, ee copinclgnn, wisioga moyelion tee Gia ua ae 
owa 
, sipt t i 
WHITE COLI PUPS, 8 “MONTHS. $7.50; WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, So ee. che ie waes a ok Fy 
colored, $5. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge Des Moines, Iowa. rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
FUR BEARERS " factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
POR SATB—SILVER FOX. $400 PER Park Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: ........... secccceseecccececesesensst eS {Nn Your -— fea and he ew senien RF 
ac a. $75 per_pair. Come and see them. Run- one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
= (ona Fox Farm, West Burlington, Iowa. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
SILVER FOX RABBITS, PAIR $4.50, PEDI- paper. Remittance of $........ Sacapbdidlangigumentenpets is enclosed. der the shipper will then refunc the original pur. 
greed. Clarence Michel, Springbrook, Iowa. chase price poultry is shipped a considerable 
— - RAnbite —---- —~ PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES distance the 7s should be 7. ee ons 
= a - given a one or two days’ rest and then returnec 
FOR SALE—WHITE NEW ZEALAND RAB- This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
its, very reasonable, Bucks and does. Young or such transactions and is assumed to govern al) deals 
oli. Jos. F. Brenner, Mapleton, Iowa, | Fn cece eee ocese between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
EDUCATIONAL should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
COCKERELS AND PULLETS FOR SALE—-ALL 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. | J «+s eee ular varieties, as high as 325 egg strains. 
Send for large illustrated cataloe. also how to Ww tte for ow peteee.  satints action cnaranteed. d. 
pect : ome nats Course, free. Reppert’s Auction H. Ramseyer & Sons, Oskuloosa, Iowa 
School, Rox 32, Decatur, Ind. LEGHORNS 
ececveceececcoccocece LARGE, VIGOROUS 8S. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
HELP WANTED cockerels, 80c each. 200 yearling hens, $1 each. 
Accredited flock. None better. Mrs. Henry Langer- 
AGENTS man, Fenton, lowa. 
NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD! PEOPLE cies ae WHITE—500 HIGH-PRODUCTION TANCRED, 
must est. ‘ederal distributors make big money; 324-egg bred large yearling hens, $ each. 
~-. to $3,000 yearly or more. No capital or ex- Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, lowa. 
per ie: : s 7 7 - 
eg A | sa Fog SAREOR Erg ey ao Oe 
empl es for cnstomers—sure repeat orders. Ex- son, Malvern, Towa . 
sive 8 ! y ecere ure F —-. ‘ - > TN , rh) Nas 
ogg OY ——Bhecactnadiatanl 500 DANDY YEARLING LAYING WHITE EBC. 
BIG MONEY DAILY SELLING SHIRTS, TIES. |} “0 — ee a OO, eee 
inde Ss, } . s s are . - ° : . . 
heather south, mackinnon” coveralls. pants, “chil: FANCY SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN 
dren's playsuits. Outfit free! Expericnee unnec cockerels, $1 each. Milton Lindskoog, Odebolt, 
gery Nimrod Company, Dept. 147, 4922-28 Name Towa. 
incoln Ave., Chicago. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, HEAVY LAYING 
MAKE BIG MONEY WITH FAST SELLING (Count as part of ad) strain. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
ot ne. 2. rize Peter and tractor MINORCAS 
ret a iewar 11D Ba Beate, BUFF MINORCA (SCHMIDT) — EARLY 
Prices Loverin & Browne, 1619-D So. State. hate! tehed cockersis. $1.33 — #4, fos és 4 
——e more. ear ens, dozen. nrela e 
I — SALESMEN Address (Count as of ad) cockerels, haa Van Houten, Cornir Iowa. 
WANTED—TWO MEN WITH CARS TO REP- — part QUALITY BUFF | MINORCA COCK ERELS. 


Tesent Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa_Homestead in 
Southern Towa, a TDept., Wallaces’ Farm- 
aL 


ff and Towa Homeste: Des Moines, Iowa. 





Rates at top of page. 





Minimum charge, $1.50. 








Write Mrs. Edw. Sharp, Green Mountain, Iowa. 











(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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PRACTICAL 


CORN CRIB: 


ST how much or how ‘little this corn 
crop that’s coming on is going to make 
you depends on the way you handle it. 


The place to store is on the farm. Corn 
that’s stored safely on the cob can be fed, 
sold to your neighbors, or shelled and put 
on the market when the price shows a 
profit. And prices move up 15 cents or 
more later in any average year. 


It’s no longer “necessary to sell early at 
a low price and suffer a moisture dock or 
hold your corn in open air, makeshift cribs, 
exposed to rats, birds and weather losses. 
The low priced, ventilated Economy Corn 
Crib solves your corn crib problem and 
makes home storage cheap and dependable. 

Designed by practical farmers to meet actual 
farm conditions. Ventilated. Stores wettest 
corn safely and morew without extra handling. 
Built throughout of heavy No. 1 West coast fir. 

ird, rain and rat proof. 

Sectional—easily set up or taken down. 
Smaller sizes portable. Can be skidded any- 
where. Larger sizes can be extended to fit 

our crop. Easily filled by scoop or elevator. 
nsures cheap, safe storage for your corn, 
Write for free folder and low cost price. 

ECONOMY 
HOUSING COMPANY 
Onawa, towa 
Watertown, 8S. Dak. 







































5 + 
—— a — — a om " 
Economy Housing Co. 2-A 
Onawa, lowa | 
, Without obligation, please send folder con- 
taining valuable marketing information and 
low cost price of your ventilated Economy 


Corn Crib, | 


R.F.D 





Make Money? 32.5.0 (iy Does more 
. Ottawa, casi ri o7 an or boy. 

~— . aa . engine for o' 
S TRIAL, “Write today tor FREE book. Shipped 


from factory or nearest of 4 branch houses. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 














Our Readers Market 


___(Continued from Preceding Page) 


POULTRY 
MINORCAS 
WHITE. MINORCA 
$15 dozen Fred Lamb 

















COCKERELS 
5. F Winterset owa, 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
COMB MARCH 


PUREBRED 
$1.50, 





COCKERELS PEDI- 


$2 each; 6, $10. Mrs 


ROSE 
greed exhibitior 








Elza _ Jones, Memphis, Mo " 

DUCKS aes 

DECOYS—WILD MALLARDS $1.25 EACH 
Julius C velson, Frost, Minn 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
PEONIES 2 DARK 
Darwin ips $1 ‘30 1 iris 
$1 ‘ 5 , mee ul ilies $1 















pevines 


Wholesale 


rates. 


special 





catalog free. y, She ‘ _ Towa 
30 IRIS, 30 TULIPS, 20 PERENNIALS, 15 
chrysanthemums, or everblooming roses, $1. 


Riverside Gardens, St Louis, Mic 
ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT PURE, 
$7.90. Sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3.50, 
$13 














Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure All 60-Ib. 
bushel. Return seed if not satisfied Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kan 
IRIs 
CUT PRICES ON CHOICE IRIS PLANTS, 7 
cents each: Albion, Amas, Attraction, Aurea, 


Azure, Mrs. Christman, Caprice, Celeste, Cherubim, 
Candelebra, Clerence Wedge, Claret, Cretonne, 
Camelot, Delicata, Dawn, Dimity, Dr._ Mantor, 
Fuiry, Flavescens, Gertrude, Germanica, Hillegom, 
Gypsie Queen, Halfdan, Helge, Her Majesty, Hon- 
orabilie, Blakeley, Ingeborg, Ignacite, Jacquesiana, 
Johan De Wett, Juanita, Kochi, Knysna, Lent, A. 
Williamson, Lohengrin, Loreley, Mary Garden, May 
Queen, Miss Eardley, Mithras, Mme. Chereau, Mon- 
signor, Mrs. H. Darwin, Savignian, Sherwin-Wright, 
Pseudacorus iretiow water iris), Veriscolor (blue 
water iris), he fifty for $3. All plants labeled 
and postpaid. Your opportunity. Tell your neigh- 
a Circular free. A. . Katkamier, Macedon, 








Keeping Track of Expenses 


Four Iowa Counties Continue Business.Service 


The Four County Farm Business Asso- 
ciation management is being continued in 
its second year by a group of 200 farmers 
in Butler, Franklin, Grundy and Hardin 
counties, Iowa. In 1929 they banded to- 
gether under the name of The Four Coun- 
ty Farm Association and hired 
a farm management specialist to guide 
them in the application of*‘modern busi- 
ness. The combined investment of this 
group of farmers amounted to more $9,- 
000,000 and this fact was one reason why 
the farmers thought that it was good 
business to secure as many facts as pos- 
sible about their business operation. 

A constitution and by-laws with officers 
and directors to plan and direct the work 
of the organization were adopted. mach 
member agreed to pay a fee to defray 
the expense of the specialist, the re- 
mainder of the funds being contributed 
for the present by the Extension Service, 
Iowa State College. Its function to date 
has been entirely educational. One of 
the first duties was to measure up the 
area of the farms and of each field in the 
farms for the various members. Maps 
were drawn and printed showing the 
width of these fields and acres and crops 
in the fields at that time. It was dis- 
covered that a number of farms were ac- 
tually larger tham the owner had thought 
and maps showed several farm operators 
that their fields should be rearranged to 
increase the efficiency of man and horse 
labor and the use of equipment. 

At the end of the first year it was 
found that the average farmer’ wages for 
his labor and that of his family at going 
rates, interest and all capital invested 
was $230 for management return on 
profit. The average farm in the group 
contained 250 acres with a total capital 
of $45,413 and used twenty-seven months 
of man labor during the year. There was 
eighty acres of corn which yielded forty- 
eight bushels per acre, forty-four acres 
of oats which yielded forty-one bushels 
per acre and twenty-five acres of hay 
yielding 2.1 tons on the average. 

In the livestock line on the average 
farm, an average of nineteen brood sows 
farrowed twenty-two litters of pigs that 
averaged 5.6 pigs per litter. An average 
of ten cows were milked from which $100 
worth of dairy products were sold or used 


Business 


on, the farm. The average poultry flock 
contained 151 hens, which laid an aver- 
age of eighty-eight eggs each and pro- 


duced a gross income of $3.80 per hen. 
These farms varied in profit from $4,- 
100 management loss to $6,200 profit. 
These and other facts were brought out 
in the chart and were taken back to 
the association members so that they can 
figure profits on other farms and com- 
pare the figures with their own farm, 
Because of the wide difference in the 
size of these farms ranging from sixty- 
nine to 694 acres a comparison of the 
high and low profit group of the farms 
of about the same size was made. In 
the group of farms less than 141 acres 
of land, it was found that the high profit 
farm yielded seven bushels more per acre 
of corn, twenty-one bushels more of oats 
per acre, seven-tenths of a ton more hay 
per acre. Cow and poultry income was 
50 per cent higher on the more profitable 
farms. The high profit farms had 75 per 
cent of their tillable land in farm crops, 
as compared with 60 per cent on the less 
profitable farms. 
Among the farmers 
141 to 199 acres, it 
the crop yield was the 
ference between the 
group, 


who handled from 
was again found that 
outstanding dif- 
high and low profit 
The yields in this case were nine- 


teen bushels larger and the hay yield 
seven-tenths of a ton higher. Also the 
high profit farms had almost twice as 
much livestock. 


On the farms between 200 and 259 acres 
the high profit farmers raised nineteen 
bushels more corn per acre, fourteen more 
bushels of oats and four-tenths of a ton 


of hay. They secured almost twice the 
income per cow except in low profit 
farms. In the group of farms over a half 


size there 


much 


section in was not so 


difference between the profits on crops 
among farms but there was a 50 per cent 
difference in livestock returns on feed 


difference in the 
per farm. 
livestock 


and about 50 per cent 
amount of livestock handled 
This showed the importance of 
on the larger farms. 

Figures on the farm business enabled 
the association members to compare their 
respective businesses with the average 
and the high and low profit incomes from 
the same type of farming. In this way 
individual requirements can be started, 
These figures in the records also indicate 
what extension projects would be most 
helpful in these counties. 

C. E. Herriott has been in charge of 
the record keeping and makes his head- 
quarters at Ackley. 





TREAT WHEAT BEFORE SEEDING 

Bunt, or stinking smut, which causes 
wheat to be docked rather heavily on the 
market when present, may easily be con- 
trolled by dusting each bushel of seed 
with three ounces of copper carbonate 
any time defore seeding. 

The foregoing method of controlling 
bunt is given by Dr. I. E. Melhus, head 
of the botany and plant pathology depart- 
ment at Iowa State College. 

Bunt has been increasing steadily in 
Iowa, Doctor Melhus says, but, fortunate- 


ly, the disease can be controlled easily 
and cheaply. 
Wheat seed may be treated any time 


ahead of seeding, for the treatment does 
not lose its effect after the seed stands 
for a time. There is not much danger 
either from livestock being poisoned by 
eating treated seed, Doctor Melhus says. 

Where the seeding of winter wheat has 
to be delayed until late in order to ob- 
serve the fly-free date, it is especially 
desirable to treat the seed, because the 
disease thrives in soils with low temper- 
atures. ° 

In treating wheat with copper carbon- 
ate, or copper carb, as it is sometimes 
called on the market, a barrel churn, a 
cement mixer, or a contrivance made by 
inserting a gas pipe diagonally thru an 
oil or gasoline barrel may be used. Those 
making the treatment should use care not 
to inhale the dust. This is usually guard- 
ed against by putting a moist handker- 
chief over the nose and mouth. 





SEED FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 

When you open a packet of garden seed 
in the spring, do you have any idea where 
the seed came from and who grew it? 
The stock in any wholesale seed house is 
likely to represent an assembly of items 
from many parts of the United States and 
from foreign countries as well, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 

Temperature, humidity, soil and water 
supply naturally have an important effect 
on the development of the seed crop. 
Some plants require specialized skill and 
experience in the management of the 
seeding plants. In other cases, a plentiful 
supply of cheap labor determines the pro- 
duction area. Transportation expense, 
particularly if it is high, may favor seed 
production in a certain area. Plant pests 
and crop diseases may play an important 
part in ending seed production in one 
area and stimulating it in another. 

Of the common garden seeds, the dif- 
ferent varieties of peas form the most im- 
portant single item. Since 1860, produc- 
tion has moved westward from New York 
to Montana, Idaho and California. Irri- 
gation is an aid to pea seed growers, but 
the shift has come principally because 
growing peas for canning and trucking 
is usually more profitable than growing 
for seed, and this has led the pea-grow- 
ing sections to depend for seed on areas 
where the canning and trucking business 
fs unimportant. 

Similar factors have influenced the 
westward march of bean seed growing. 
Nebraska is a principal producer of sweet 
corn seed. Rocky Ford, Colorado, is the 
most important production area for musk- 

















Junior champion Duroc Jersey boar shown at the National Swine Show 
by J. D. Waltemeyer. 


melon and cucumber seed. Colorado also 
produces watermelon seed, as do Floridg 
and Texas. A large part of the squash 
and pumpkin seed comes from the plaing 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Seed of the commonest kitchen garden 
vegetables, radishes and lettuce, comes a]. 
most entirely from California, as does the 
bulk of the American production of onion 
and turnip seed. Some turnip seed comes 


from. abroad when prices are right, and 
most of the Bermuda onion seed comes 
from the Canary Islands, 

Denmark supplies most of our cauli- 


flower seed and considerable cabbage 
seed, and foreign supplies of beet, spin- 
ach, summer radish, celery and carrot 
seed are in sharp and often successfy] 
competition with the American supply. 





SMOTHER THE FLAMES IN BURNING 
CLOTHING 


A blow torch in the hands of a me- 
chanic working on a car in front of a 
garage suddenly exploded and the flames 
quickly enveloped the man’s clothes, 
Terrified, and crying out in pain, he ran 
to the home of a neighbor who endeay- 
ored to beat out the flame with her 
hands. As a result, the fire was com- 
municated to her clothing and to her 
house; she was burned, her home was 
damaged and the mechanic was terribly 
scarred. Incidentally, two automobiles 
were also destroyed. 

When clothing catches fire, according 
to literature published by The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, one should 
get down on the ground or the floor and 
roll in an attempt to smother the flames, 
If possible wrap a rug or other woolen 
material around the body, starting at 
the neck, to avoid inhaling the flame, 
When one remains standing he soon be- 
comes a living torch, as the flames spread 
quickest in this position. Running is still 
worse, as that fans the fire to greater 
intensity. 

Approximately 6,000 people die annually 
as a result of fires in homes, 31 per cent 
of the victims being women and children, 
Fire occurs in an American home every 
two minutes in the year, on the average, 
No further incentive should be necessary 
to urge the American people to protect 
their homes and families from the rav- 
ages of fire. 





SAFETY GROUP REPORTS ON 
ACCIDENTS 
Street and highway traffic accidents in 
the United States last year claimed the 
lives of 33,060 persons, of whom 31,000 
were motor vehicle fatalities, according to 
the findings of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. These fa- 
talities occurred at the rate of one per- 


son killed every sixteen minutes during 
1929. The total number of persons in- 


jured in traffic accidents in 1929 is esti- 
mated by the committee at 1,200,000, of 
which 1,000,000 were hurt by motor vehi- 
The economic waste and loss result- 
ing from these accidents has not been 
estimated. 

The committee presents the 
pertinent facts and 
report: 

1, States with complete systems for li- 
censing motor vehicle operators and ad- 
ministering traffic laws are showing the 
lowest accident death rate from traffic 
causes of any part of the United States. 

2. In sections of the country without 
driver’s licensing systems the traffic 
death rate increased more than twice as 
rapidly from 1920 to 1928 as it did in the 
areas with the licensing systems, 

3. Statistics indicate that more than 50 
per cent of the accidents occur at street 
intersections, thus supplying a clue as to 
where safety activities should be centered. 

4. It should be made obligatory by law 
for those concerned to report traffic 
accidents and an adequate penalty for 
failure to report should be provided. 

5. Emphasis should be given to 
education in the schools. 

6. Traffic fatality rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation rose steadily from 16 in 1920 to 
27.2 in 1929. 


cles, 


following 
suggestions in its 


safety 





HOW BEES KEEP WARM 
A honey bee, or any other insect, does 
not have a circulation of blood like @ 





warm blooded animal, but under condi- 
tions of low temperature must depen 
entirely upon bodily exercise to keep 
warm. A single bee would have dliffl- 
culty keeping warm over a long pe! od 
of time. 

Instinct has therefore guided the bees 


to a more satisfactory method of keeping 
warm during the winter. All the bees 12 
the hive come together in a mass, [fol 
ing a hollow ball known as a cluster. ihe 
hairs on their bodies are closely inter 
woven to form a nearly air-tight com> 
partment. : 

The bees in the center of the mass fan 
their wings, and make rapid movements 
with their legs and abdomens, creating 
enough heat to warm not only themselves 
but the rest of the cluster as well. After 
the bees in the center of the mass have 
been exercising for some time, they crawl 
to the outside of the cluster and others 
take their turn at the work. By this sort 
of cooperation, the entire group keeps 
varm over long periods of time. ; 

Because of this continued exercise 
thruout the winter, the bees must have 
an adequate food supply to survive. 








Hog tuberculosis is declining. This is 
shown by the smaller number of hogs 
condemned by federal inspectors. Credit 
is given for the decline to the work in 
tuberculosis eradication among cattle. 
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Sales Next Week 


Monday, September 22— 


Shorthorns—C. . Mason's uality 
~ Shorthorn Sale, Marshalltown, lowa. 
Poland Chinas—G. L. Emmert & Sons, 


Mason City, Iowa. 
sday, September 23— 
TShort orns—C. G. Mason, Marshalltown, 
owa. 
Jor neeys-—lows, Johnson and Wash- 
ington County Breeders, Wellman, Ia. 
Wednesday, September 24— 
Shorthorns—H. K. Owens, 
low a. 
hursday, September 25— , 
¥ Holsteins—Minnesota Holstein Sales 
Circuit, Northfield, Minn. 
Shorthorns—Select Consignment, Du- 
rant, Iowa. : 
Poland Chinas—B. F. Anderson, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
Spotted Poland Chinas—Earl Connell, 
Brooklyn, Towa. 
Friday, September 26— ; 
Holsteins—Minnesota Holstein 
Circuit, Owatonna, Minn. 
Poland Chinas—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, 
lowa. 
Saturday, September 27— 


Homestead, 


Sales 


Holsteins—Minnesota Holstein Sales 
Circuit, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Poland Chinas—David A. Miller, Day- 


ton, Iowa. 

Duroc Jerseys—Thos. Armstrong & 
Sons, What Cheer, Iowa, 

Duroc Jerseys—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Ia. 


os 
Future Sales 
HOLSTEINS 

Oct. 22—Annual Sumner Bull Sale, Sum- 
ner, Iowa, Iowa Holstein Sales Co., 
Mgr., Waverly, lowa. 

Oct. 23—Holstein Consignment Sale, 
Charles City, Iowa. Iowa Holstein Sales 
Co., Mgr., Waverly, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Oct. ¢—Breeders’ Sale, at Adel, Iowa. J. 
A. Bilderback, Adel; Bert Brown, Adel; 
M. J. Belton, Redfield; Kenneth Fank- 
hauser, Ames. Will Johnson, Mer., 2018 
Cleveland Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—C. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, Ia, 

Oct. 22—Mrs. C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Ia, 





Nov. 5—Ak-Sar-Ben Shorthorn Sale, 

Omaha, Neb. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Nov. 6—Geo. C. Hebron, Strawberry 

Point, Iowa, 
HEREFORDS 

Oct. 9-—(ronee) Wm. S. Westcott, Deni- 

son, Lowa, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 30—M. A. Dowling. Valley Jct., Ia. 
Oct. 1—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 2—G. V. Babcock, Galva, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—Siefken_ & Hagens, Rockwell, Ia. 
Oct. 6—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 8—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, Ia. 
Oct. 9—E. C, Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Sievers Bros., Atlantic, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
Oct. 18—R. C, Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Harry Williams, Villisca, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 6—Ernst Brothers & Sisters, 


cus, Iowa. 

ct. 7— J. Siefken & Son, 
*, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Rowen & Mathias, Clarion, Iowa, 
Oct. 13—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Ed. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—Grant A. Johnson, Council Bluffs, 


Mar- 


Gilmore 


Towa, 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 29—C, H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 

Sept. 30—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 

Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer Son, Monroe, Ia. 

Oct. 3—Fred eee, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
A. Baier, Greenfield, Iowa, 

Oct. B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—J. J. Howe, Humboldt, Iowa, 

Oct. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


wa, 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—A. P. Ewoldt, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Iowa Falls Duroc Breeders’ Assn., 
Russell Sanders, Mer., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—Chas. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. 
Oct. 27——-Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa, 
Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 14—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 
Oct. 20—J, Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—L, BH. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oc. 13H, W. Oxley & Son, lowa City, 
DWa, 
Oct. 15—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
Sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
Sey. These Fn wpa ~ are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
Structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist thein 
Services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
Stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
Service to those who wish to buy or 
et. Reaching approximately 200,000 
arm homes in iowa, the greatest live- 
Stock state in the Union, and over 50,- 

in adjoining states, makes our pa- 

I an exceptionally desirable medium. 

= inquiries should be addressed to 

allaces’ Farmer and towa Home- 

mead, Livestock Department, Des 

oines, lowa. 
Sees 














SEEK TO IMPROVE RACES OF 
HONEYBEES 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is attempting to develop a new 
race of honeybees superior to any now 
serving the beekeeper. 


Specialists in the government bee lab- 


oratory near Washington, D. C., are test- 
ing and attempting to improve various 
methods for the artificial insemination of 
queen bees devised 
years in this country and abroad. Once 
such technique is made more practicable 


they will assemble specimens of the 
more important races of honeybees and 
will make innumerable crosses in an 


effort to combine the desirable character- 
istics of all of them into one or two new 


races, just as the livestock breeder seeks | 


in his breeding operations to improve his 
animals. 

The bee breeders hope their 
go even further than this by producing 
new types with the desirable traits de- 
veloped to a greater degree than in any 
races now known. 

First, beekeepers would like bees with 
considerably larger honey stomaches so 
they can carry more nectar on each trip. 
They hope for a bee with a large thorax 
and a greater wing expanse so it can fly 
under more adverse conditions and carry 
heavier loads. For northern climates a 
bee that can fly in cooler weather is 
sought. A larger tongue capable of suck- 
ing nectar from the depths of long-tubed 
flowers would be welcome. <A race that 
would breed rapidly but not swarm ex- 
cessively and would be immune to con- 
tagious diseases is another hope of the 
breeders. And last but not least, a gen- 
tle, sociable honeybee with a good dis- 
position is more to the hearts of the men 
who work with bees. 


work will 





LEGUME ACREAGE !S VARIABLE 


The crop acreage in legumes in various 
Iowa counties during 1929 ranged from 4.3 
per cent to 24.4 per cent, according to data 
contained on a map prepared by E. 8S. 
Dyas, crops specialist in the extension 
service at Iowa State College. 

The smallest acreages of legumes are 
found in north-central Iowa, the lowest 
being in counties west of the north-cen- 
tral spot. The largest percentage of the 
crop acreage in legumes is found in Jack- 
son county, on the eastern edge of the 
state, where 24.4 per cent of the crop is 
in legumes. Blackhawk county has 22.7 
per cent and Benton county 22.9 per cent 
of the crop acreage in legumes. The leg- 
ume acreage in most of the southern Iowa 
counties ranges from 10 to 16 or 18 per 
cent of the total. Practically all of the 
northern counties have less than 10 per 
cent, with the exception of the northeast- 
ern counties, 

Legumes included in the survey are 
clover, timothy and clover mixed, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and soybeans. The crop 
acreage includes all crops exclusive of 
wild hay and pasture. 





EXPORT TRADE SETS PORK PRICE 

The price the Iowa farmer receives for 
his hogs is largely determined by the de- 
mand for his product in England and Ger- 
many, according to Knute Bjorka, former 
market specialist of Iowa State College. 

The United States exports from 25 to 35 
per cent of its lard and 10 per cent of all 
other pork products, according to Circular 
121, “Pork Products in Foreign Trade,” 
recently published at the college. 

“Exports follow hog production,” says 
Mr. Bjorka, in the circular. ‘‘When pro- 
duction is heavy and prices are low, the 
heaviest exports are made. Consequently, 
the foreign outlet acts as a sort of shock 
absorber to the pork industry.” 

England and Germany are our best for- 
eign customers, he says. But in the last 
few years we have lost much of the Eng- 
lish trade due to the Danish and Canadian 
farmers putting a higher quality product 
on the market. 





ROY SNYDER GOES TO TEXAS 


Roy Snyder, animal husbandry special- 
ist in the extension service at Iowa State 
College since 1922, has resigned to accept 
a position with the extension service at 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, College Station, Texas. 

Mr. Snyder has been in charge of the 
sheep work, and for the past several years 
has been doing some work with horses, 
including the multiple hitch demonstra- 
tions conducted over the state. He was 
the first student to obtain a master’s de- 
gree in meats at Iowa State College, un- 
der M. D. Helser. In Texas, Mr. Snyder 
will have charge of meat extension work, 
which will include the popularizing of 
Texas produced beef and lamb for Texas 
consumers, 





The Oswald Strand sixth annual stock- 
er and feeder sale, at Manly, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 4, was well attended and was 
considered successful. About noon, a 
check of the automobile numbers indi- 
cated that folks from forty-three Iowa 
counties were present, with several from 
the state of Minnesota, It was estimated 
that more than one thousand people were 
present. A very desirable lot of cattle 
went thru the auction. The weights of 
each carload were given, but the cattle 
were sold by the head, and the buyers 
were from a wide territory. Auctioneer 
W. J. Murphy conducted the sale. The 
top of the sale was a load of Shorthorn 
steers weighing 1,253 pounds each, selling 
for an average of $198.50. A load of 
Shorthorns averaging 973 pounds sold for 
$74 per head. One load averaging 1,187 


pounds, sold at $92 per head. A load of 
Herefords averaging 618 pounds sold for 
$54 per head. : 





within the past few | 











































































































TORO, my sensational Iowa State Fair prize winning yearling boar, selling in this sale 


Valley Junction, lowa 





Tuesday, Sept. 30 


In no sale this fall will such a boar sell as my great prize winning 
boar, TORO, considered to be one of the greatest of all the boars shown 
this fall. I am also selling 34 strictly high class spring boars, and 19 of 
these are sired by TORO. My great spring boar, BETTER TIMES, also 
a state fair winner is selling in this sale. There will be 12 boars by New 
Rainbow and 3 by Majestic Boy in this sale and they are good. I am also 
selling that great fall boar, THE ZIPPER, in this sale. Write for catalog 
and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Col. W. J. Murphy, 
Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Address 


M. A. DOWLING 
Valley Junction, lowa 


Note—This most wonderful offering of Morris Dowling should command the attention 
of the very best Poland China breeders in this country. He never before sold a better lot 
of boars than he is selling in this sale. His great yearling boar, Toro, is the best boar 
selling this year of any breed. (Signed) M. T. White. 











Iowa Grand Champion 


Duroc Boar and Gilt Sale 
Melbourne, Iowa, Sept. 30 


forty-six head are the best offering sent forth from the famous 
Waltemeyer herd. Most of them are sired by the celebrated herd boar THE, 
AIRMAN, twice an Iowa grand champion. The 25 spring boars, 15 spring 
gilts, 3 fall gilts and 3 fall boars are by THE AIRMAN. 

NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPION, The Pilot an outstanding fall boar by 
The Airman, also a winner at lowa is one of the features. THE FLYER, a 
litter mate and a third prize winner at the National and THE AVIATOR 
another litter mate are three of the best boars of the season. The three 
fall gilts are litter mates to boars and include first, second and junior cham- 
pion at lowa. THE AIRMAIL a very large, smooth, typy junior yearling by 
The Airman will please many. The spring boars are most desirable and in- 
clude herd headers. The spring gilts are very choice. The first prize gilt 
at Iowa sells. Your opportunity to buy championship blood lines. Plan to 
attend.—J. E. Halsey. Auctioneers Kraschel and Mason. Ask for catalog 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


J.D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, lowa 


The 











Minnesota Holstein Sales Series 


Offer 150 Registered Holsteins 
September 25, NORTHFIELD, Minn. 


September 26, Owatonna, Minn, 
September 27, Hutchinson, Minn. 


Sales held at fairgrounds each piace. Start at 1 o’clock 


Fifty head each sale, 40 females mostly springers, 10 high class bulls of 
serviceable age. For detailed information and catalog write mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


Melin-Petersen Co., 306 Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FRIDAY’S POLAND CHINA BOAR SALE 
Murray, lowa, October 2, 1930 


This is our annual boar sale and we are selling 50 head of the best boars we have ever pub 
through a sale ring These are sired by our great herd boars Silver Charm, by Bilver King; 
Black Jewell, by Fair Play; and some by The Cross Road. We have boars out of daughters 0 
The Robber, Biack Hawk and The Reason. Boars all immune. Write for catalog and mention 


this paper. Address 
J. A. FRIDAY & SON MURRAY, IOWA 

















Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 
your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 
advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 

firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, Sept. 20, 1930 





CHESTER WHITES 


i0 FALL BOARS” 


250 to 400 pounds. Thirty-five spring 

sky fellows sired by Perfect Prince 

Come and see them or write 
GAFFEY & SON 





Weighing 
boars, big bh 
and Alfalfa King. 
W. E 
STORM LAKE 


35 Chester White Boars—35 
I AM OFFERIG 35 very choice fall and spring 

boars for sale, sired by Eldorado Giant, Rainbow 
Again and King’s Choice, out of prize winning dams. 


if ne 
AF. RIEMENSCHNEIDER KINGSLEY IOWA 


Schettler’s Chester Whites 


m now offering 40 choice boars and some 
choice gilts. If you want a bear write me. My 
prices suit everybody. 
BR. G. SCHETTLER 


40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


IF YOU WANT a good big boned Chester White 
boar I have them. March and April boars sired 
by The Eagle 24 and Betty Boy. Some real herd 
headers. Address 
INO. BERGMAN MARCUS, IOWA 
LA DOUX' Ss CHE STER “WHITE. BOARS. 
The greatest lot of boars I have ever offered. Seven- 
teen outstanding fall_ boars by White Eagle 1st 
and 50 spring boars. If you are looking for herd 
boars I certainly have them for you this year. Men- 
tion mm} re er when writing, me 
F. W. bor Ux SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


IOWA 








BREDA, IOWA 








DUROC JERSEYS 
40 Duroc Jersey Boars—40 


I AM NOW OFFERING 40 head of strictly high 
, well bred and well grown Duroc boars for 
are doubly immune, and are priced to 
sell. Writ eof -fome and see me. 

RAY COGL( EXIRA, IOWA 


50 — Jersey Boars 


1AM NOW RE ADY to sell you the best boar you 
ever bought for the money. I have all the leading 
blood lines, and I certainly have the kind of boars 
you like. W vite, or come and see me. % 
LLOYD PLACE MILFORD, IOWA 


Duroc | pone Boars for Sale 











Forty big husky immune fall and spring boars, Best 
blood lines represented in my herd. Fall boars, 

$50.00. Spring boars, $35.00 and $40.00, Satis 

faction guaranteed 

W. A. SCHULTZ ESTHERVILLE, 1OW A 

Sixty-five Duroc boars with quality. March and 


April farrow, by_ Broadcaster Reaper, and from 
Stilts bred dam e offer Broadcaster Reaper for 


One real fall boar by Iowa Stilts. Immuned 


Plenty of bone and_ stretch, ship os approval or 
cC.0.D, A to sell. Write at onc 
H, 8. FA EMMETSBU RG, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRES 


Choice Hampshire Boars 


AM NOW OFFERING 15 cracking good fall boars 
and 35 spring boars, Real herd boar prospects. 

Shipped on approval. Write at once. 

ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, ATLANTIC, 


40 HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
I am now offering the best Hampshire boars I have 
ever raised. Both fall and spring boars. Sired by 
Perfection Pal, Hawkeye Limelight, Ideal Ro Her, and 
aster Finn. Write or come and see 
CLARENCE TETER COON RAPIDS 





IOWA 





IOWA 





Choice Hampshire Boars 
I AM NOW OFFERING 23 good fall boars and 
40 choice spring boars for sale. These boars will 








suit you in quality and price. Also some good 
tried and fall sows, bred for fall farrow. 
GC. A. PRENTICE SAC CITY, IOWA 
_HEREFORDS 
Anxiety Bulls 
Two-year-old heifers, bred 
SEOOR & BROWN MECHANICSVILLE, 


IOWA 





Choice Anxiety Hereford Bulls 
I AM OFFERING an outstanding two- year-old bull 








sired by Gaston Donald 34, and out of a Beau 
Brumme! cow. A real herd bull proposition, Also a 
good yearling bull, same breeding. 
E. C. HENDERSON ATLANTIC, IOWA 
SHEEP 
Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire and Southdown 


rams of high quality and choice breeding. Your 
inspection will be our pleasure. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT 
AMES, IOWA 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 

We are offering 30 large rugged registered Shrop- 
shire rams for sale, none better than these Also 
25 Write or come and see them and 





25 choice ewes, 
send for photographs 


Harry Hazen, Mt Pleasant, 2 


Iowa, 2 miles northeast. 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford ave write 
J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio, 
Gaia McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


Oxford and Hampshire Sheep 
FOR SALE 


We can ship you more ram for the money than you 
have bought for 20 years. Write for prices. 
JOHN GRAHAM & SON ELDORA 











IOWA 


50 REGISTERED RAMS 

Yearlings, lambs, and_ two-year-olds 
Shropshires. Oxfords and Southdowns. Prize winners 
at Iowa State Fair. Mostly Iowa State College 
breeding. Priced reasonable. E. G. Uhl, Club Leader, 
(Story County Sheep Club), Sta. A Ames, Towa, 
rams ‘end 
-year-old rams; 
Nothing better 


Hampshires, 


REC CORDED Shropshire 
160 one and two 
year-old ewes. 





ewes for sale. 
100 one and two- 
than these. Biz 


ruge 7 boned rams and ewes Send for photo- 
ger. ‘or_ sale in lots to suit purchaser Ship 

D. Seamans, Salem fan County), 
Iowa, RF ‘D. No 2. 





When writing advertisers, 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
Homestead. 


please 
and Iowa 








ristensen’s Prize Winning 


Duroc Jersey Boars 
38 Spring Boars--4 Fall Boars 


Walnut, Iowa, Monday, Sept. 29th 

















The Snappit, Nebraska Grand Champion Boar 


I am selling 38 spring boars and four fall boars in this sale and they 
are about the toppiest lot of boars I have ever sold. Some of these are 
sired by my sensational Nebraska State Fair grand champion boar THE 
SNAPPIT, while others are sired by PATH LEADER STILTS 2D, GOLD- 
SN SENSATION, TERRILL’S SENSATION (Ohio grand champion 
boar in 1929), STILTS ANCHOR (1929 world’s junior champion), and 
some by THE KEYSTONE, I am selling some mighty good boars in this 
sale by Stilt’s Anchor, the world’s junior champion, that will make real 
herd boars. Also some outstanding boars by my great sire The Snappit. 
Also four good fall boars by The Snappit, two good ones. Also one good 
junior yearling by Big Golden Sensation. Offering immune with the 
double treatment. Sale at farm, four miles southeast of Walnut, Iowa, 
and about three miles north of Federal Highway (paved). Write for my 
catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Address 


C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Iowa 


Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. White Fieldman for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Send all bids to Mr. White in my care. 











Bilderback-Belton-Brown 


and Fankhauser Sale 


To be held at the J, E. Bilderback farm, three miles west of town, 
on U. 8S. Highway No. 32, (paved) 


Adel, Iowa 
Monday, Oct. 6th 


Third annual sale, all breeders of 
all maintain good herds. Buy well bred cattle 
dition and backed by men of unquestioned 
strictly choice lot of cattle from 
herds in western Iowa. The cattle 
the pick of these four splendid herds, are richly bred in 
the very best Scotch blood, in nice sale condition. 
The following breeders cattle in this sale. 

J. BELTON, Redfield, 
Landsman, he by Imp. 






good reputations, and 
in nice con- 
integrity. A 
very best 
selling in this sale are 


some of the 


and are 


are listing 


DR. M. 
by Gartly 
Also three bulls by Fairie’s Chief, by 
Also two splendid Scotch cows with calves at 
Gartly Lastman., 


J. E. BILDERBACK, Adel, 


Two splendid bulls 
and one Clara. 
of the Fairies. 
all sired by 


Iowa.—Six bulls and four females. 
Gartly Landsdown, one a Devergoil 

the International champion King 
foot, and two open heifers, 
The best lot of cattle I have ever listed in any of our sales. 
Iowa.—Four very excellent young bulls, two sired by 
Supreme Stamp, one by Roan Emblem and one by Roan Stamp. Two Victorias, one 
Kilblain Beauty, one Mayflower. Four very fine cows and heifers, all bred and well along 
in calf to the service of Sni-A-Bar Advocate, he by Edellyn Browndale. An offering that 
you will all like on sale day. Selling some of the very best cattle I have in my herd. 

KENNETH FANKHOUSER, Ames, Iowa.—Selling ten females in this sale, daughters 
or granddaughters of Imp. Princess Rosetta, a very fine Roan Lady cow bred by George 
Campbell, of Scotland, and sired by the Joliffe bred Prince Palatine. Six females of the 
Summers Beauty family, all of them richly bred and excellent individuals. I am also sell- 
ing my great herd bull, MAXWELTON UNIONIST 3d, seven years old, good roan, nicely 
balanced and good breeding bull, sired by Imp. Rodney and out of Imp. Brandsly’s Lady 
Undine 2d, one of the greatest cows in the Carpenter & Ross herd. All sired or bred 
to this bull. 

BERT BROWN, Adel, Iowa.—I am listing one yearling roan bull by Royalist, and 
a good one. Bred right and will make a good herd bull. Also one splendid roan heifer 
by the same sire. Both of these are in nice condition and are good in every way. Write 
for illustrated catalog at once and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Address 


Will Johnson, Sale Manager 


2018 South Cleveland Street, Sioux City, Iowa 


Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. White and J. E. Halsey, Fieldmen for this paper. 

















LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 
M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb. 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Thoroughly posed on all breeds. Also farm land 
sales in all parts of the country. Write me for 


Omaha, Neb. 


JERSEYS 
Overstocked—Bargains! 


Because we are overstocked we are offering bargains 
in heifers, cows, and young bulls. World famous 











production pedigrees—good individuals. 
tLLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charlies City, 


dates. 
Towa | M. H. Cruise. 4823 Webster St.. 





HOLSTEINS 


A Good Holstein Herd 
Sire for Sale 


IF YOU WANT a good grandson of K. P. 0, p. 

we have a typey individual to offer you—grand 
champion at our county fair. Also have young bulls 
all ages to offer. Priced sensibly. Accredited herd. 
Write at once or come and see them 


SEVEN SPRINGS FARM 
3% miles weet of Muscatine, Iowa. 
P. H. NABER, Manager 


High Record Holsten 
Bulls for Sale 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed. 
ing. All ages Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special rices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK 


2 Very Choice Holstein Bulls 


Ten to six months old. Their ged production 530 

pounds and 440 pounds B, F. in C. T Sired 
by Colantha Marathon oe Pa Pontiac. He by a 
1030-pounds bull. The 10 months bull a second 








prize bull at “eae fair. Send for description and 
photos or com 
C. H. MILLER ALEXANDER, I0W, 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 





FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 
heifers, 50 bred heifers for fall freshening. 
DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CoO. 
WEST CONCORD, MINN. 





Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
and type. We can supply a few bulls of high 
quality and of serviceable ages. 


SEVERAL splendid you Holstein bulls for sale 

sired by King Pietertie Piebe De Kol. He has a 
record of 1200 lbs. of butter fat on his yearly test 
and his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 
Ibs. of butter, on, their yearly. test. de is a double 
grandson of riced reasonable from 3 
to 8 mos. of age. Ed. Rensink. Hospers, lowa, 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


PEERLE SS and Belle Vernon_herds of Milk 
~~” ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 4( 
ears. The choicest American and Imported Bate 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. <A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Bulls and ie out of dams witt 
records from 250 to 497 lbs. fat oy sired by 

Butterman 10th, 440 Ibs. fat. eens y accreditec 

herd. Farm two miles west on } 

oO. N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT ‘LEA, MINN 


FOR SALE 


——— Shorthorn bulls of serviceable age—severa 

Cyrus Champion whose dam, Cham ion Rose 
held U. S. record for junior four-year-ol< 
pounds milk, 508 B out of high ‘produ cing 
dams. Andrew H. Barnes, Leighton, 














Iowa. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


I AM OFFERING some very choice cows and heifer 
and a few excellent bulls. Mostly Blackbirds anc 
Trojan Ericas. Write or come a see them. 


W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 


EXTRA onoen. onde for service, Elbas, En 

chantress Ericas, Blackcaps,and Blackbirds. Best 
of breeding. Priced reasonable. Farm 17 miles easi 
of Des Moines 











H. P. WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 
> “KY : } 
OAK GLEN ANGUS 
A calf dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale 
Good individuals of good breeding, sired by Ela 
tion K. a 2200-lb. state fair winner by Enlate. Als 
a few females. Inspection invited, Prices reasonable 
W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, I0W4 





HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- AE 


ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgians 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
50 experienced stallioners for 
our curom ners. 
OLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. ‘ 
GREEL EY IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
qnd most convenient published. Contains records for 
100 mares with contract to be signed by_ owner, 
which then becomes a note covering fee. Protects 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Printed 
on tough paper ond, cloth bound to stand hard usage; 
4x7 a ge fits the pocket. Hundreds are i= 
use and everybody is pleased. Price 75c each post 
paid; three or oor —. erates at same time, 
60c_ each. Send all orders D 
WALLACES’ TARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEA 

DES MOINES, IOWA 














TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Fall boars, spring boars, spring gilts, big litters, 
tested for economical gains. 
Grimes, Iowa 


J. J. Newlin 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 
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